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"TAKE  SOME  AND  LEAVE  SOME!" 

It  is  shooting  time  again  for  the  Louisiana  nimrod, 
and  from  October  1st  until  February  15,  1954,  some  kind 
of  quarry  is  legal  target  for  the  sportsman.  Louisiana's 
hunting  season  opens  with  rails  and  gallinules  on  October 
1st.  From  then  until  February  15th,  when  the  rabbit  season 
ends,  the  sportsman  is  permitted  to  seek  some  species  of 
our  vastly  varied  and  often  abundant  furred  or  feathered 
game.  In  other  words,  it  is  harvest  time  for  hunters  .  .  . 
but  what  will  the  harvest  be? 

For  the  true-blue  sportsman,  it  will  be  "take  some  and 
leave  some!"  Unfortunately,  there  are  always  too  many 
who  glory  in  being  able  to  brag  about  reaching  the  legal 
bag  limit  every  time  they  hunt.  Some  of  them  claim  to  be 
sportsmen  because  they  stay  within  the  law.  True,  they 
live  within  the  law  by  not  killing  more  than  the  law 
prescribes,  but  how  many  of  you  need  the  limit?  Does  being 
a  sportsman  mean  that  you  will  be  in  disgrace  if  you 
come  home  with  only  what  you  can  use  for  your  own 
pleasure  at  the  table?  Do  you  feel  that  you  must  kill  the 
limit  to  remain  in  good  standing  with  your  fellow  nimrods? 
Is  it  your  opinion  that  bag  limits  are  fixed  with  the  thought 
in  mind  that  you  must  take  that  number?  Has  it  ever 
occurred  to  you  that  being  a  sportsman  means  more  than 
abiding  by  the  law? 

The  genuine,  American  sportsman  today  must  do  more 
than  merely  abide  by  the  fish  and  game  laws.  He  must  be 
a  conservationist  as  well.  He  must  constantly  bear  in  mind 
the  desperate  struggle  our  game  birds  and  quadrupeds  are 
making  to  stay  alive  with  progress  constantly  wiping  out 
their  food  and  cover.  He  must  always  consider  the  increased 
hunting  pressure  on  the  game  that  does  manage  to  survive, 
and  he  must  forever  have  in  mind  that  no  harvest  is  possible 
when  there  is  nothing  for  seed. 

So,  as  you  start  this  year's  season  with  high  hopes, 
happy  faces  and  great  expectations,  "take  some  and  leave 
some!"  199  7oO 
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Neglected  Game  Birds 


V    ,<?.   Fish   d-   Wildlife 
Service   photo. 


Louisiana  sportsmen — the  great  majority 
of  them,  at  least — have  throughout  the 
years  been  passing  up  opportunities  for 
most  excellent  sport  and  extended  annual 
shooting  seasons  by  overlooking  one  of  the 
most  abundant  groups  of  game  birds,  the 
rails  and  gallinules.  To  many,  even  these 
names  mean  little.  Most  folks  call  them 
"marsh  hens"  and  "blue  rails."  By  any 
name,  though,  they  are  fine  game  and 
"eatin'  birds"  which  offer  excellent  sport 
during  the  early  autumn  before  waterfowl 
seasons  are  open. 

Throughout  nearly  half  of  the  states  of 
the  Union,  rails  and  their  related  forms  are 
among  the  most  abundant  game  bird  forms 
in  the  country.  No  types  of  feathered  game 
are  more  plentiful  where  suitable  habitat 
exists  than  are  these  'habitants  of  the 
marshes  and  the  moist  agricultural  lands, 
yet  none  are  less  often  seen. 

Rails  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every 
marsh  area,  large  and  small,  throughout 
the  country.  Noisy  as  cackling  chickens  at 
times,  their  clacking  and  piping  notes  are 
familiar  to  all  who  hunt,  fish  or  traverse 
the  bayous  and  lagoons,  especially  in  the 
early  morning  hours  or  late  evenings;  yet 
quick  glimpses  of  the  shy  birds  are  all  one 
ordinarily  gets  from  the  vantage  point  of 
a  moving  boat. 

Rails  are  residents  of  the  wet  grasslands. 
In  the  thickest  of  such  growths  they  are  at 
home,  moving  between  the  stems  of  such 
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vegetation  without  disturbing  the  growth 
in  any  manner  which  would  indicate  their 
presence.  It  was  from  the^e  birds  that  the 
saying,  "thin  as  a  rail,"  originated.  Nature 
gives  rails  the  power  of  compressing  their 
bodies  laterally  to  enable  them  to  live  and 
to  move  at  will  in  just  such  surroundings. 

Rail  hunting  is  a  leading  sport  in  the 
coastal  areas  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard, 
where  normal  tides  rise  two  to  three  feet 
daily.  Shooters  hunt  from  wide,  shallow 
running  punts  pushed  through  the  marsh 
at  high  tide,  and  during  the  migration, 
rail  shooting  is  one  of  the  big  events  of  the 
year.  In  Louisiana  methods  are  far  dif- 
ferent- Except  during  storm  weather,  nor- 
mal tides  in  the  Gulf  rarely  rise  high 
enough  to  float  a  boat  over  any  of  the 
coastal  territory.  The  best  shooting  is  in 
the  short  grass,  hard-bottomed  salt  marsh 
country  such  as  is  found  on  most  of  the 
innumerable  islands  near  the  Gulf's  shores. 
Such  terrain  is  the  favored  habitat  of  Loui- 
siana's Clapper  Rail  throughout  the  entire 
year. 

The  Clapper  Rail,  so  called  from  his  rat- 
tling calls  so  typical  of  the  species,  is  truly 
a  bird  of  the  salt  marshes.  Nearly  all  other 
members  of  the  group  favor  the  fresh 
water  marshes  and  ponds.  It  is  with  the 
Clappers,  then,  that  Louisianians  can  ex- 
pect to  get  their  best  shooting,  especially 
if  they  are  equipped  with  a  dog  or  two 
that  knows  something  about  the  job.  Best 
dogs  for  the  work  are  well-trained  pointers 
or  setters  willing  to  work  fairly  close  to 
the  hunter,  and  as  a  companion  in  the 
canine  team  a  spaniel,  Labrador  or  Golden 
Retriever  which  watches  the  trailing  dog, 
runs  around  and  ahead  of  the  running  bird 
and  literally  "surrounds"  the  latter,  forc- 
ing it  into  the  air.  Flushing  them  is  the 
important  job,  for  rails  are  prone  to  trust 
to  their  legs  and  hiding  ability  as  long  as 
possible.  With  one  dog  behind  him  and 
another  blocking  his  path,  however,  taking 
to  the  air  becomes  a  necessity,  and  the 
hunter  gets  his  chance. 

It  was  on  Grand  Isle  and  some  of  the 
adjacent  islets  that  I  first  watched  the  work 
of  a  pair  of  dogs  trained  to  hunt  rails. 
These,  a  veteran  pointer  and  a  lively 
busybody  of  a  springer  spaniel,  are  both 
owned  and  trained  by  Arsene  Adams,  a 
resident  of  the  island  and  an  enthusiastic 
rail  hunter.  The  dogs  worked  and  per- 
formed together  with  marvelous  smooth- 
ness and  complete  success. 

Moving  with  the  natural  dignity  and 
apparent  confidence  of  his  kind,  the  veteran 


pointer  moved  into  the  wet  grasslands  and 
began  trailing  a  running  rail.  The  spaniel, 
watching  every  move  of  the  larger  dog, 
seemed  to  know  instinctively  when  the 
pointer  was  actually  trailing  a  moving  bird. 
Catching  the  line  of  direction  taken  by  the 
rail,  the  spaniel  turned,  sprang  ahead,  then 
headed  back  toward  the  pointer.  The  bird, 
between  two  fires,  had  to  fly. 

The  process,  repeated  many  times  dur- 
ing the  day,  brought  great  shooting  and 
limit  bags  for  two  of  us.  Not  without  many 
misses  being  registered,  either,  for  while 
rails  rise  in  flight-  awkwardly  and  apparent- 
ly slowly,  once  in  the  air  they  quickly 
attain  good  speed,  then  suddenly  will  flop 
back  into  the  marsh  grass. 

Slow  starts,  fast  flight  and  sudden  stops 
make  for  tricky  shooting,  as  every  rail 
hunter  will  learn. 

Trained  dogs,  valuable  aids  to  hunting 
as  they  are,  are  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  success  in  hunting  these  wily  birds  of 
the  marshlands.  It's  not  too  difficult  to 
jump  them  by  simply  walking  through 
the  marsh  grass,  especially  the  patches  of 
"needle  grass"  and  other  vegetation  af- 
fording good  shelter.  Another  and  highly 
successful  technique  is  for  two  hunters 
to  tie  ends  of  a  stout,  fifty-foot  line  to 
their  belts,  attach  a  small  bell  or  two  to 
the  line  at  intervals  of  fifteen  feet  or  so, 
and  walk  40  to  50  feet  apart  across  the 
prairie.  This  will  "jump"  the  birds  and 
will  afford  good  shooting  for  "dogless" 
hunters. 

To  Louisiana  each  autumn  come  all  of 
the  true  varieties  of  rails  of  North  America, 
except  the  largest  of  the  tribe,  the  Limp- 
kin — the  famous  "crying  bird"  of  the  ex- 
treme southeastern  states.  There  seems  to 
be  only  one  record  of  a  Limpkin  existing 
in  this  state,  though,  since  he  is  a  secre- 
tive bird,  others  may  exist.  However,  this 
bird  is  becoming  rare  in  nearly  all  locali- 
ties.   It  is  the  largest  of  the  rail  group. 

While  the  Clapper  Rail  is  in  the  main 
resident  species  and  the  mainstay  of  hunt- 
ers, five  other  varieties  are  found  within 
the  state  at  various  seasons  and  in  greater 
or  lesser  numbers.  Until  mid-October  few 
except  Clappers  will  be  seen.  Of  these  few 
the  first  migrants  of  the  group  to  arrive 
will  be  the  smal  Sora,  a  small,  short-billed 
rail,  whose  piping  notes  will  announce  its 
presence  while  the  bird  itself  remains  well 
hidden.  Popular  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
as  a  game  bird,  the  little  Sora  is  usually 
overlooked  by  hunters  seeking  the  larger 
Clapper  or  King. 


KING  RAIL 

Rallus  elegans  elegans.  Field  Marks: 
15"-19".  Large  reddish  Rail  with  long 
slender  bill.  More  brown  than  the  Clapper 
and  usually  found  in  fresh  water  marshes 
rather  than  the  salt  marshes  of  the  Clapper. 
Voice:  A  low,  grunting  bup-bup,  bup-bup- 
bup,  etc.,  or  chuck-chuck-chuck.  Range: 
Breeds  from  Guld  of  Mexico  north  to  Mass., 
southern  Ontario,  and  southern  Minn.,  west 
to  Kansas;  winters  north  to  New  Jersey. 


VIRGINIA  RAIL 

Rallus  limicola  liinicola.  Field  Marks: 
9"-10%".  Small,  reddish,  with  gray  cheeks 
and  a  long,  slightly  decurved  bill;  the  only 
small  Rail,  near  size  of  a  Bob-white,  with  a 
slender  bill.  Sora  Rail  has  short  yellow  bill. 
Voice:  Wak-wak-wak,  etc.  and  kid-ick-kid- 
ick.  Range:  Breeds  mainly  in  fresh  marshes 
from  Nova  Scotia,  south  Quesbec,  and  Sas- 
katchewan south  to  Nebraska,  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  and  eastern  North  Carolina;  win- 
ters from  Gulf  of  Mexico  north  to  North 
Carolina. 


SORA 

Porzana  Carolina.  Field  Marks:  8"-9%" 
Adult  Sora  is  small,  plump  gray-brown  Rail 
with  a  black  patch  on  the  face  and  throat, 
and  a  short,  yellow  bill.  Immature  bird  lacks 
black  throat-patch,  and  is  buffy-brown  (may 
be  confused  with  the  smaller  and  rare  Yellow 
Rail.  Voice:  In  spring,  a  plaintive  whistled 
ker-wee  (with  rising  inflection.  In  the  fall, 
a  sharp  keek  when  a  stone  is  tossed  into  the 
marsh.  Range:  Breeds  in  fresh  marshes  from 
Nova  Scotia,  lower  St.  Lawrence  River,  and 
Saskatchewan  south  to  Maryland,  south 
Ohio,  north  Missouri,  and  Kansas.  Winters 
in  southern  United  States. 


CLAPPER  RAIL 

Scientific   name:     Rallus  longirostris. 

Field  Marks:  14"-16".  The  large  gray  or  gray  and  tan  Rail  of 
the  coastal  marshes,  the  "Salt-water  Marsh  Hen"  of  the  gunners.  Its 
hen-like  appearance,  grayish  coloration,  strong  legs,  long  bill,  and  white 
patch  under  the  short  tail  identify  it.  Most  like  the  King  Rail,  with 
which  it  may  be  confused,  but  the  latter  prefers  fresh  marshes. 

Voice:    A  clattering  kek-kek-kek-kek,  etc.,  or  cha-cha-cha-cha,  etc. 

Range:  Salt  marshes  along  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  north  to  Conn.; 
winters  from  Long  Island  south. 


YELLOW  RAIL 

Coturnicops  noveboracensis  noveboracen- 
sis. Field  Marks:  6"-7%"  Rare.  A  small  yel- 
lowish Rail,  resembling  a  week-old  chicken; 
shows  a  white  wing-patch  in  flight,  the  only 
Rail  so  marked.  Voice:  Ticking  notes,  often 
in  long  series;  tic-tic,  tic-tic-tic;  tic-tic,  tic- 
tic-tic,  etc.  Range:  Summers  locally  in 
northern  parts  of  United  States  to  Nova 
Scotia,  central  Quebec,  and  north  Manitoba; 
winters  from  Gulf  of  Mexico  north  to  North 
Carolina. 


PURPLE    GALLINULE 

Porphyrula  martinica.  Field  Marks:  12"- 
14".  One  of  most  beautiful  of  all  water  birds. 
Head  and  under  parts  are  deep  purple,  the 
back  bronzy-green,  the  bill  red  tipped  with 
yellow,  frontal  shield  on  forehead  light  blue, 
legs  yellow.  The  blue  frontal  shield  and  the 
dangling  bright  yellow  legs  (in  flight)  will 
distinguis  hit  from  Florida  Gallinule.  Voice: 
Hen-like  cackling  kek,  kek,  kek,  given  when 
flying.  Range:  Lowland  swamps  from  Florida 
and  Texas  north  to  South  Carolina  and 
Tennessee;  winters  from  Florida  (rarely) 
and  south  Texas  south. 


FLORIDA  GALLINULE 

Gallinula  chloropus  cachinnans.  Field 
Marks:  12"-l-l1/4".  A  slate-gray  duck-like 
bird  with  a  red  chicken-like  bill.  It  has  a 
band  of  white  feathers  on  the  flanks.  Pumps 
haed  and  neck  when  swimming.  Voice:  A 
croaking  curruk  repeated,  and  kik-kik-kik; 
hen-like  notes,  some  complaining,  others  loud 
and  harsh.  Range:  Breeds  from  Gulf  of 
Mexico  north  to  Vermont,  New  York,  south 
Ontario,  Minnesota  and  Nebraska;  winttrs 
north  to  South  Carolina. 
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The     Clapper     Rail     usually 
lays   from    six  to  twelve   eggs. 


young    of    the    Clap 
coal-black    in    color. 
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breeds   in   the   salt   marshes   from    Conn,  to   Texas. 
—Nesting  Clapper  Rail  pictures  by  Jnck  Dermid,  -Y.C.   Wildlife  Eesour 


The  latter,  handsome  big  birds,  brownish 
with  breast  plumage  of  russet  brown,  come 
to  Louisiana  late  in  October  or  early  Nov- 
ember from  the  northern  states.  They 
greatly  favor  the  fresh  water  marshes  and 
the  rice  fields  of  the  west  and  are  said  to 
be  year-round  residents  in  some  of  the 
western  parishes. 

The  other  rails  migrating  to  Louisiana 
are  the  Virginia,  a  true  miniature  of  the 
handsome  big  King,  long  bill,  red  breast 
and  all,  but  too  small  to  shoot;  the  Yellow 
Rail  and  the  Black  Rail.  The  latter  two 
a:e  so  small  and  mouse-like  in  their  habits 
as  to  be  rarely  seen,  even  by  the  keenest 
observers.  They  rarely  fly,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, but  live  entirely  upon  the 
moist  ground  except  during  their  nocturnal 
migrations. 

As  to  the  Gallinules  or  "blue  rails,"  as 
they  are  best  known  to  Louisiana  marsh 
men,  they  are  birds  of  two  varieties,  in 
form  and  size  midway  between  rails  and 
coots,  or  "poules  d'eau."  Rarely  found 
except  in  fresh  water  marshes,  gallinules 
make  their  nests  in  masses  of  bullrushes 
or  other  tall  vegetation,  placing  their 
basket-like  structures  well  above  the  water. 
Lacking  either  the  webbed  feet  of  ducks 
or  the  lobate  ones  of  the  coots,  they  are 
still  excellent  swimmers,  as  are  their  fuzzy 
black  youngsters. 

One  species,  the  Florida  Gallinule,  is 
brownish-grey  in  color,  much  like  the  coot. 
The  Purple  Gallinule,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  one  of  the  most  gorgeously  plumaged 
of  birds,  its  coloration  blending  from  a 
bronzed  olive-green  on  the  back  to  rich 
purplish-blue  on  the  front  and  sides-  Trim 
this  pattern  with  a  bright  red  bill,  tipped 
with  greenish-yellow,  a  forehead  patch  of 
light  blue,  and  a  pair  of  long  yellow  legs, 
and  you  have  one  of  the  most  brilliantly 
colored  birds  one  could  imagine. 

Found  in  most  fresh-water  marsh  areas 
in  small  numbers,  gallinules  are  espe- 
cially abundant  in  the  rice  fields,  where 
they  approach  the  nuisance  class  by  bend- 
ing down  the  growing  grain  to  make  tun- 
nels to  their  nests,  also  made  of  matted 
rice  stems. 

Gallinules,  like  rails,  are  good  game  birds 
and  quite  good  eating. 

It  is  the  Clapper  Rail,  however,  that  is 
the  chief  objective  of  sportsmen  on  and 
after  October  1,  when  all  of  the  rails  and 
gallinules  become  fair  game  for  hunters. 
Their  nesting  duties  finished  for  the  year, 
after  producing  one  of  two  large  broods 
of  young,  the  birds  wax  fat  on  the  great 
variety  of  tiny  marine  forms  and  of  seeds 
and  grain.  Their  numbers  are  legion,  and 
the  hunting  is  good.  Hunting  them  does 
not  entail  the  labor  necessary  in  many 
other  types  of  field  sport,  and  the  reward 
after  a  successful  hunt  is  on  the  dining 
table  when  the  birds  are  served,  with  all 
the  delicious  trimmings,  as  the  first  game 
of  the  season.  — THE  END 


By  Claude  Gresham 


The  foremost  stimulus  that  prompted  early 
pioneers  to  brave  the  unknown  wilds  of  Louisiana 
was  the  fur  prospects.  The  first  trappers  came  in 
through  what  is  now  Mississippi,  worked  their 
way  over  to  the  Mississippi  River  itself,  and  con- 
tinued up  it  to  St.  Louis.  It  was  at  about  that 
point  that  they  ran  into  the  trappers  who  were 
working  southward  from  Canada.  In  the  early 
days  there  were  only  four  important  fur  trading 
centers  on  the  North  American  continent — Que- 
bec, Montreal,  Fort  James  on  Hudson  Bay,  and 
New  Orleans.  The  first  two  were  started  by  the 
original  fur  traders,  the  French,  and  the  third 
by  the  English  of  the  famous  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. 


Although  beaver  was  the  magic  word  that  lured 
most  of  the  trappers,  old  reports  are  vague  as  to 
how  plentiful  these  animals  were  in  what  we  now 
call  Louisiana.  As  early  as  1721  Father  Charle- 
voix, in  his  "History  of  New  France,"  said :  "We 
had  heard  that  the  Beaver  was  formerly  found 
near  New  Orleans,  but  we  never  saw  one  in 
Louisiana."  Stanley  Arthur,  in  his  "The  Fur 
Animals  of  Louisiana"  (1928)  listed  the  Louisiana 
occurrence  as  parts  of  East  Feliciana,  St.  Helena, 
East  Baton  Rouge,  and  Livingston  parishes.  There 
has  undoubtedly  been  some  extension  of  their 
range  since  that  time,  but  just  how  much  is  not 
known. 


If  will  probably  come  as  a  surprise  to 
many  people  that  there  are  any  beaver  in 
Louisiana  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has 
been  necessary  for  a  number  of  years  for 
the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries, 
and  now  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission, to  trap  these  mammals  where  they 
are  causing  damage  and  transplant  them  to 
other  locations.  The  pictures  on  these  pages 
show  one  of  these   operations. 


The  beaver's  wide,  flat  tail  is  his  most  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  in  the  minds  of 
most  people.  It's  used  for  balance,  as  a 
rudder  in  swimming,  and  as  a  warning  signal 
when   slapped   against  the   water. 

The  beaver's  hind  feet  are  webbed,  ena- 
bling him  to  swim  very  rapidly  when  the 
occasion  demands.  The  smaller  front  feet 
are    not    webbed. 


The  busy,  busy 
beavers  repeatedly 
stopped  up  this  cul- 
vert, causing   .  .  . 


.  .  .  this  road  fill  to 
wash  away  each  time 
there  was  a  heavy 
rain,  making  .  .  . 


.  .  .  the  land  owner  who  had  to  foot  the  bull-     fjfrarat 
dozer  bill  for  the  fill  very  unhappy.  !w»-^U 


The    phone    rings    in    the    Fish    & 
La.    Wild     Life    &     Fisheries    Comm., 
agent     Roy     Lauzervich     is     dispatched     to 
beaver    live   traps   such    as   this   one. 


These  suitcase-like  traps  are  placed 
just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  the  two  sides  spring  together  when 
the   trigger    is   touched. 


Sometimes,  as  in  this 
case,  the  solution  to  beaver 
damage  is  not  so  simple. 
This  farmer  likes  the  bea- 
ver dam  on  the  creek  in 
his  pasture,  since  it  insures 
permanent  water  for  his 
cattle.  .  . 


.  .  .  but  the  dam  backs 
water  upon  the  other  side 
of  the  highway,  flooding 
this  man's  road  each  time 
it    rains. 


-  *-£   • 
.    . ..;-  K  -  ^ 


The  most  obvious  way  to  catch  the  busybodies  who 
were  stopping  up  the  culverts  was  to  break  a  hole  in 
their   dam,  which    Roy  does   here. 


Next  the  opened  trap   is   placed  just   beneath   the  water   immediately 
in   front  of  the  break. 


That  night  the  beaver  come  to  repair  the  break,  and 
the  first  one  to  hit  the  trigger  of  the  trap  is  persuaded 
to   stay,   unharmed. 


Since  this  load,  trapped  near  Clinton,  La.,  was 
scheduled  for  transplanting  in  north  Louisiana,  preda- 
tor control  chief  "Doc"  Harris  met  Roy  at  mid-point 
and   took  charge  of  the   unwilling   emigrants. 


Doc   releases  one  of  the   "northerners" 
locale  where   he  can  do   no   harm. 


This  baby  tripped  the  trig- 
ger, and  made  the  journey 
with    mama   and   papa. 


-BICOLOR- 


"bye  bye  birds!" 


by 
and 


Kenneth  C.  Smith 

District  Biologist 

Where  have  all  the  quail  gone?  Where  am  I  going  to  hunt?  What 
am  I  going  to  do  with  my  bird  dogs?  These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
questions  confronting  Louisiana  quail  hunters  today;  and,  to  be  brutally 
frank,  the  situation  may  get  worse  before  it  gets  better  unless  the  sports- 
men of  this  state  get  wise  and  then  get  to  work.  There  is  NO  quick 
and  easy  and  painless  method  such  as  dribbling  out  a  pocketful  of 
seed  while  hunting. 

To  get  the  answer  to  our  questions,  let  us  look  at  the  land  and  varied 
agricultural  practices  which  have  produced  our  quail  populations.  Per- 
haps the  table  below  will  help  us  visualize  just  what  has  occurred  in 
our  state. 


1950 

Average  farm  acreage        90.2 
Total  acres  in  pasture  4,759,679 

Tractors     35,735 

Horses,  mules  &  ponies      233, 2SS 
Cattle  &  Calves 1,284,616 


1945  1940 

77.6  66.6 

3,920,572  (*) 

17,630  9,476 

293,226  317, 2S2 

1,475,425  1,051,901 

(*)    Figures  not  available. 

1950  Census  of  Agriculture,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce,  Bui 
Office,   1952,  Vol.  I,  Part  24. 

We  find  that  we  have  250  percent  more 
acreage  in  pastures  in  1950  than  in  1925 
and  that  the  number  of  tractors  has  in- 
creased over  1200  percent  since  1920.  This 
means  that  where  there  were  formerly 
small  farms  and  many  work  animals,  re- 
quiring grain  of  various  kinds,  our  farm- 
ing has  become  largely  mechanical.  Con- 
sider the  numhier  of  acres  that  have  gone 
into  pastures,  a  large  percentage  of  which 
can  no  longer  support  quail  populations. 
Let  us  consider  also  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  hunters  during  the  past  thirty 
years  and  the  improvement  in  roads  and 
automobiles  which  enables  the  hunters  to 
cover  a  vast  amount  of  territory  in  a 
short  time.  This  means  that  the  city 
dweller  of  today  can  reach  a  spot  100  or 
200  miles  from  his  home  without  much 
difficulty;  thus  have  we  increased  hunting 
pressure  over  most  of  the  state. 

All  of  the  previously  mentioned  items 
combine  to  form   one  picture:  thi   shrink- 


1935 

61.4 

2,795,843 

(*) 

320,106 

1,081,647 


1930 

57.9 

2,234,687 

5,016 

319,394 

729,690 


1925 

66.7 

,709,231 

3,482 

304,827 

696,571 


1920 

74.0 

(*) 

2,812 
358,871 
804,241 


of  the  Census  U.  S.  Government  Pr 


ing  habitat.  We  must  reestablish  as  much 
of  this  range  as  possible  in  order  to  restore 
our  bird  hunting  to  any  approximation  of 
its  past  productiveness.  Since  it  is  absurd 
to  think  of  reverting  to  our  small  farms, 
worked  by  horses  and  mules,  we  must  move 
in  another  direction  and  fit  our  manage- 
ment practices  to  present-day  farming 
methods  as  far  as  we  are  able.  Let  us  take 
a  close  look  at  our  clean  pastures,  with 
their  neat,  brushless  fences;  our  smooth 
and  sometimes  eroded  ditch  banks.  Can 
we  expect  quail  to  be  found  in  such  situa- 
tions? Quail  want,  and  must  have  to  sur- 
vive, food  and  protection,  suitable  places 
to  nest  and  rear  young;  and  if  we  want 
quail  to  hunt,  we  must  see  that  these  mini- 
mum requirements  are  met  throughout  the 
year. 

There  are  many  ways  to  go  about  im- 
proving range  for  quail,  a  few  of  which 
we  will  mention  here.  No  effort  is  required 
to   allow  briars  and  weeds  to   grow  along 


Charles  R.  Shaw 

Project  Leader  6-D 

the  fences  and  ditch  banks,  although  it 
has  been  found  desirable  by  some  operators 
to  plant  multiflora  rose,  sericea  lespedeza, 
or  other  cover  plants  in  these  places.  The 
sericea  offers  excellent  erosion  control  as 
well  as  nesting  sites  for  quail.  Strip  plow- 
ing and  controlled  burning  of  the  woods 
have  also  proven  beneficial  by  removing 
the  heavy  undergrowth  and  allowing  food- 
producing  plants  to  come  in  naturally. 

One  of  the  projects  of  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  Section  of  the  Fish  and  Game 
Division  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  is  the  Farm  Game 
Habitat  Improvement  work.  This  is  being 
carried  on  by  four  District  Biologists  un- 
der the  direction  of  Charles  Shaw,  Project 
Leader,  in  cooperation  with  the  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service  and  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  throughout  the  state.  The 
primary  objective  of  this  program  is  to 
work  toward  greater  productiveness  of 
wildlife  on  the  farms  without  decreasing 
the  normal  production  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts or  the  farm  income.  Although  the 
term  "Farm  Game"  includes  several  species, 
the  major  portion  of  the  work  program  has 
aimed  primarily  at  improving  the  habitat 
for  quail. 


Since  the  introduction  of  Lespedeza  bi- 
color  or  shrub  lespedeza,  in  the  early  for- 
ties, these  plants  have  proved  to  be  an 
excellent  addition  to  the  natural  food  sup- 
ply. It  is  a  rather  large,  woody  shrub  and 
produces  a  seed  quite  similar  to  that  known 
as  beggar-weed.  The  seeds  are  produced 
singly  and  fall  to  the  ground.  On  mature 
plants  the  seeds  are  particularly  abundant 
and  remain  on  the  ground  throughout  the 
year  without  spoiling  and  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  offer  a  good  food  supply  all  the 
year.  The  main  advantages  of  bicolor  are 
listed  below: 


M> 


There  are  many  varieties,  or  strains,  of  bicolor  which  have 
been  developed  to  meet  varying  climatic  and  topographic  condi- 
tions. Although  the  leaves  may  vary  in  size  from  strain  to  strain, 
they  still  retain  the  characteristic  bicolor  shape. 

—Photo  by  Gresham. 


1.  Food  is  available  during  the  critical 
period  of  the  late  winter  and  early  spring. 

2.  Bicolor  is  one  of  the  preferred  foods, 
being  readily   eaten  by  quail. 

3.  Food  value  of  bicolor  seed  is  high 
and  will  keep  birds  in  good  condition. 

4.  Lespedeza  bicolor  is  a  perennial,  and 
once  established,  the  border  can  be  main- 
tained with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

5.  The  combination  field  border  (bi- 
color and  sericea)  also  provides  part  of 
the   necessary   resting   and   nesting   cover. 

6.  The  entire  border  as  recommended 
will  only  take  up  approximately  M  acre, 
length  and  width  being  variable  to  suit 
local  conditions,  and  it  can  be  located  on 
the  farm  without  interfering  with  good 
farming  practices. 

7.  Lespedeza  bicolor  is  shade  tolerant 
and  can  be  grown  at  the  edge  of  woods 
where  field  crops  will  net  produce  profita- 
bly. 

8.  The  combination  border  may  be  used 
as  a  turn  row,  water  outlet,  field  road  or 
vegetative  cover  for  eroded  field  edges  and 
a  barrier  to  reduce  encroachment  by  un- 
desirable weeds  and  trees. 

The  following  limitations  or  disadvan- 
tages should  also  be  noted : 

1.  Bicolor  is  readily  eaten  by  cattle  and 
must  be  located  where  it  will  not  be  subject 
to  grazing,  particularly  during  the  grow- 
ing season. 

2.  The  planting  must  be  located  in  a 
fairly  well-drained  location. 

3.  Some  fertilization  and  cultivation  will 
probably  be  necessary  the  first  year,  and 
as  with  anything  else,  the  better  results 
come  from  better  care. 

4.  Pocket  gophers  ("salamanders") 
can  destroy  a  border  if  not  controlled. 

Bicolor  is  delivered  in  seedling  form  to 
the  County  Agents  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  and  to  the  Work  Unit  Con- 
servationists of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, who  then  distribute  the  young  plants  to 
those  persons  requesting  them.  (These 
requests  should  be  turned  in  to  the  parish 
office  of  one  of  the  above  mentioned 
agencies  NOT  LATER  THAN  OCTOBER 
15  in  order  to  enable  the  Project  Leader 
to  allocate  the  material  on  hand  properly 
and  to  have  time  to  secure  additional 
plants     if     necessary    or     feasible.)      The 


seedlings  are  in  bundles  of  from  50  to  500 
plants  each,  depending  on  the  size  and/or 
source  of  material. 

Through  experimentation  it  has  been 
learned  that  the  ideal  number  of  plants 
per  border  is  1,000.  This  is  considered 
sufficient  to  support  the  average  size  covey 
of  quail.  The  plants  are  placed  two  feet 
apart  in  prepared  rows.  Three-foot  rows 
are  recommended  in  order  to  allow  the 
crowns  of  the  plants  to  overlap  and  shade 
out  competitive  vegetation,  allowing  a  rela- 
tively clean  area  underneath  where  the 
quail  move  about  and  feed  easily.  A  mini- 
mum of  three  rows  and  preferably  five  are 
recommended  for  best  results. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  growing 
bicolor  successfully  is  like  raising  any  other 
crop.  It  should  be  planted  in  well  pre- 
pared, fertilized  rows.  The  plants  must  be 
kept  free  of  competitive  vegetation  through 
the  first  growing  season,  and  for  best  seed 


Bicolor  strips  separating  woods  from  cul- 
tivated fields  take  little  productive  land  from 
cultivation.  — S.C.S.  photo  by  Busch. 

production  must  be  cut  back  near  the 
ground  during  the  time  the  plants  are 
dormant.  This  should  be  done  after  the 
first  growing  season  and  once  each  three 
or  four  years  thereafter.  The  cutting-back 
produces  a  bushing-out  effect,  causing  many 
sheets  to  grow  up  from  a  single  rootstock. 
Many  people  have  expressed  concern  over 
the  possibility  of  bicolor  spreading  to 
other  parts  of  the  farm  and  becoming  a 
nuisance.  This  does  not  happen.  The  seed 
produced  do  not  germinate  readily,  due  to 
their  hard  seedcoat.    They  must  be  scarified 


Ray    Rogers,    Cecil    Price,    and    Charles    Shav 
Price's  farm. 


excellent    bicolor    border    on 
— S.C.S.  photo   btj  Cockerham. 


before  planting  if  good  germination  is  to 
be  expected.  The  plant,  being  a  perennial, 
sends  out  new  growth  from  the  roots,  but 
does  not  send  out  runners.  There  is  no 
record  of  bicolor  ever  spreading  from  any 
planted  area  in  Louisiana. 

As  mentioned  previously,  bicolor  is  an 
an  excellent  quail  food,  but  more  than  food 
is  needed  to  establish  a  successful  field 
border.  The  birds  must  have  escape  and 
nesting  cover.  A  desirable  location  for  the 
strip  would  be  along  the  edge  of  a  field 
bordered  by  woodlands,  or  near  a  dense 
thicket  or  brush  pile.  Quail  never  feed 
more  than  a  few  feet  from  places  which 
afford  protection  from  their  enemies. 

For  nesting  sites  quail  prefer  tall  grass, 
as  many  a  mowing  machine  operator  will 
testify  after  cutting  a  field  of  oats  or  hay. 
The  situation  is  well  provided  for  by 
planting  sericea  in  a  flat  bed  adjacent  to 
and  approximately  the  same  size  as  the 
bicolor  strip.  Since  sericea  is  not  as  shade 
tolerant  as  the  bicolor,  it  should  be  located 
on  the  side  away  from  the  trees.  Five 
pounds  of  sericea  are  used  per  Vsth  acre 
strip,  or  at  a  rate  of  35-40  pounds  per 
acre.  This  seed  is  delivered  free  of  charge, 
as  is  the  bicolor,  by  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Commission,  through  the 
agencies  already  mentioned. 

Throughout  this  article  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  landowner  and  his  efforts 
to  produce  more  game  on  his  farm,  but  in 
many  cases,  ironically,  he  harvests  less  of 
the  birds,  squirrels,  rabbits  and  other  game 

This  piney  woods  border  in  the  lower  part 
of  S.  C.  is  exactly  what  is  needed  over  much 
of  Louisiana's  pine  country  to  furnish  food 
and  cover  to  quail. 

— S.OJS.  photo  by  Busch. 


"Here  they  are,  boss;  right 
here  in  this  bicolor  patch  where  I 
knowed    they'd    be." 

— S.O.S.  photo. 


than  does  the  urban  hunter  who  doesn't 
see  the  farm  from  one  hunting  season  to 
the  next.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  see 
more  and  more  posted  signs  these  days? 
With  an  ever  increasing  number  of  hunters 
taking  to  the  fields  on  opening  day,  the 
farmer  sometimes  has  to  erect  these  signs 
for  self-protection.    Although  the   careless 


Kenneth  Smith  and  Charles  Shaw  examine 
bicolor  on  the  L.S.U.  experimental  farm  near 
Baton    Rouge. 

— Photo  by  Gresham 


and  thoughtless  hunters  are  in  the  minority, 
it  doesn't  make  the  landowner  feel  any 
better  when  he  hears  shot  falling  on  his 
house  or  finds  valuable  livestock  and  poul- 
try killed,  gates  left  open  or  fences  broken. 
Even  if  we  don't  commit  any  of  these 
overt  acts  to  antagonize  the  farmer — do  we 
actually  DO  anything  to  materially  assist 
him  in  this  important  business  of  raising- 
more  game?  One  of  the  principal  functions 
of  all  wildlife  conservation  clubs  should 
be  to  work  out  a  program  through  which 
some  type  of  sportsman-landowner  cooper- 
ation can  be  achieved.  This  has  already 
been  accomplished  in  some  states  and  to  a 
slight  degree  in  Louisiana.  But  as  long  as 
we  have  farmers  refusing  to  do  anything 
to  improve  game  habitat  specifically  be- 
cause they  don't  want  any  birds  left  on 
their  farms  to  attract  hunters  to  the  place, 
we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  What  has 
the  club  in  your  parish  done  to  improve 
farmer-sportsman  relationship?  What  have 
you  done  as  an  individual?  Did  you  help 
the  farmer  plant  just  one  food  strip?  Did 
you   furnish   a   few   pounds    of   fertilizer? 


Did  you  explain  to  him  the  necessity  of 
leaving  cover  along  fence-rows  and/or 
ditches,  etc.?  Have  you  offered  to  reim- 
burse him  for  leaving  a  few  rows  of  corn 
and  peas  along  the  woods  or  a  strip  of 
lespedeza  in  the  hay  meadow?  Have  you 
offered  him  any  incentive  at  all  for  im- 
proving the  habitat  and  increasing  the 
game  on  his  place?  Remember  that  it  is 
a  lot  easier  to  stay  on  good  terms  with  the 
landowner  in  the  first  place  than  to  get 
posted  signs  removed  once  they  are  up. 

The  biologists  of  the  Farm  Game  Habitat 
Improvement  Project  will  be  very  glad  to 
assist  or  work  with  any  individual  or 
group  on  any  problem  concerning  wildlife 
on  the  farm  and  of  course  are  particularly 
interested  in  the  production  of  a  har- 
vestable  surplus  of  quail.  The  addresses  of 
the  four  District  Biologists  follow: 

SOUTHEAST  DISTRICT 

Kenneth  C.  Smith 

P.  O.  Box  9055,  University  Station 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

SOUTHWEST   DISTRICT 

Jack  A.  Sims 
P.  O.  Box  405 
DeRidder,  La. 

NORTHEAST  DISTRICT 


Ray  M.  Rogers 

Red  Dirt  Game  Mgt. 

Bellwood,   La. 


Hq. 


NORTHWEST  DISTRICT 

H.  D.  Roberts 

Box  42-C,  Route  #2 

Natchitoches,  La. 


-THE  END 


ERRATA 

That's  the  fancy  way  of  saying  that  we 
really  fouled  up.  On  the  back  cover  of  the 
first  8,000  copies  of  the  September  issue  we 
listed  the  quail  season  as  being  from  Dec- 
ember 1  to  January  10.  The  correct  clos- 
ing date  of  the  quail  season  is  the  same  as 
last  year — February  10,  NOT  January  10. 

We  also  had  the  bag  limit  and  posses- 
sion limit  on  squirrels  as  being  8,  whereas 
the  actual  daily  bag  limit  is  10  and  the 
possession  limit  is  20. 


SPORTSMAN'S  CALENDAR 

FOR   OCTOBER 

HAVE  YOU  GOT  YOUR  HUNTING  LICENSE  YET? 

RAILS  and  GALLINULES:  Open  entire 
month.  Bag  and  possession  limit — 15,  ex- 
cept Sora  which  25.  No  stamp  required. 
Shooting  hours:  *•>  hour  before  sunrise  to 
sunset. 

RABBITS:  Open  October  15.  Bag  limit 
5;    possession    limit    10.     Sale    prohibited. 

SQUIRRELS:  Open  October  20.  Bag 
limit  10;  possession  limit  20. 
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of  Mounting  a  Bird 


by 
Ambrose  Daigre 

Curator  of  Exhibits 
Museum  of  Natural  Science 
Louisiana   State   University 

As  our  game  birds,  mammals  and  fish 
become  scarce  in  numbers,  there  is  an  ever- 
increasing-  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
sportsmen  for  each  piece  of  game  they 
take.  This  appreciation  is  expressed  in  the 
fact  that  more  and  more  trophies  are  taken 
to  the  taxidermist.  The  purpose  of  the  fol- 
lowing discussion  is  to  tell  how  to  mount 
a  bird.  Even  though  you  may  not  wish  feo 
attempt  this  work  yourself,  you  will  doubt- 
less be  interested  in  the  procedures  in- 
volved. Even  if  this  article  does  no  more 
than  to  inform  you  regarding  the  care 
of  your  specimens  in  the  field,  it  will  have 
accomplished  one  of  its  main  objectives. 

In  this  matter  your  responsibility  begins 
when  you  pull  the  trigger  of  your  gun. 
Always  keep  a  small  supply  of  absorbent 
cotton  and  newspaper  in  your  hunting  coat. 
When  you  bag  a  handsome  specimen  that 
you  think  is  desirable  for  mounting,  pick 
it  up  by  the  feet,  place  it  with  its  back 
down  in  your  left  hand,  and  proceed  to 
blow  the  feathers  open.  This  exposes  shot 
holes  which  you  may  be  able  to  plug  with 
cotton  before  blood  gets  on  the  feathers. 
Push  the  cotton  in  the  shot  holes  with  a 
match.  The  throat  and  anal  opening  should 
also  be  plugged  with  cotton.  Wrap  the  bird 
in  paper.  Among  other  precautionary  meas- 
ures, keep  your  bird  as  clean  as  possible 
and  avoid  bending  the  tail  and  wing 
feathers. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  speci- 
men reach  the  taxidermist  before  decom- 
position has  set  in.  To  insure  the  safety 
of  a  prize  trophy,  it  is  well  to  put  it  in  a 
deep  freeze  as  soon  as  possible.  Freeze  it 
hard  and  keep  it  packed  in  dry  ice  if  it 
must  be  transported.  In  the  absence  of  dry 
ice,  wet  ice  will  do;  but  refrain  from  get- 
ting the  specimen  wet. 

Game  laws  are  intended  for  your  bene- 
fit. Their  purpose  is  to  insure  a  supply  of 
game  for  the  future.  Most  species  of  birds 
are  protected  by  law,  and  a  hunting  license 
does  not  give  one  the  right  to  shoot  them. 
Very  few  people  possess  scientific  collect- 
ing permits  for  taking  birds  of  various 
species  in  and  out  of  season.  Persons  hav- 
ing such  permits  are  concerned  with  col- 
lecting specimens  for  exhibition  in  natural 
history    museums    and    for    scientific    re- 


Here  is  the  author  and  a  finished  trophy. 


search.  If  you  are  the  average  man  who 
hunts  because  he  likes  it,  you  must  pretty 
well  restrict  yourself  to  game  birds  taken 
in  the  open  hunting  season.  Of  course,  there 
are  always  certain  outlaw  birds,  like  crows, 
that  may  be  taken  at  any  time.  Remember, 
most  taxidermists  will  not  mount  illegally 
killed  birds,  since  in  doing  so  they  be- 
come a  partner  in  the  violation. 

With  sufficient  interest,  almost  anyone 
can  learn  to  prepare  birds  of  medium  and 
large  sizes.  With  much  practice  and  a  great 
amount  of  perseverance  those  who  are  ar- 
tistically inclined  may  become  skilled  taxi- 
dermists. Considering  the  fact  that  Euro- 
pean   Starlings    are    outlawed    pests,    much 


For  those  who  would  like  more  detailed 
instructions  as  to  the  equipment  and  pro- 
cedure involved  in  mounting  your  own 
trophies,  Ambrose  Daigre  has  prepared  a 
comprehensive  article.  Copies  of  this  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  CONSER- 
VATIONIST. 


practice  may  be  acquired  not  only  in  the 
care  of  specimens  but  also  in  skinning  and 
mounting  by  using  these  birds. 

The  ability  to  make  mounted  birds  ap- 
pear alive  is  the  result  of  very  keen  obser- 
vation of  birds  in  nature.  If  mounted  prop- 
erly and  well  cared  for,  birds  will  last  al- 
most indefinitely.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  wise  to  spare  no  effort  in 
giving  a  specimen  a  life-like  pose.  Good 
photographs  and  the  paintings  of  reliable 
bird  artists  can  be  a  great  asset  where  atti- 
tude  is   concerned. 

Taxidermy  is  the  art  that  helps  treasured 
days  afield  to  live  on  in  memory  of  sports- 
men. May  you  find  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
in  your  attempts  to  master  the  procedures 
involved.  A  flock  of  mallards  swiftly  drop- 
ping in  on  a  spread  of  decoys,  a  fighting 
bass  leaping  from  the  water — yes,  these 
and  many  more  pleasurable  moments  can 
be  kept  alive  by  a  skilled  taxidermist. 

For  the  steps  between  the  bird  in  the 
bag  and  the  trophy  on  the  wall  of  your 
den,  follow  the  pictures  on  the  next  two 
pages. 
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TOP  ROW,   left  to  right: 

Blowing  feathers  apart  to  locate  sho 
Making  the  abdominal  incision  with 
Applying  corn  meal  after  the  skin  I 
placing   tools,  etc. 

Cutting  through  the  exposed  joint  of 
Wing    muscles   and   wing   bone   being   : 

SECOXD  ROW: 

Skinning  is  almost  completed.  Here  i 
Filling  the  eye  cavities  with  soft  cla; 
The  artificial  eyes  are  placed  in  posit 
the  head.  Powdered  borax  is  then  ap| 
Wrapping  an  excelsior  body.  Always 
Wrap  the  body  very  firmly  and  mode 
The  neck  wire  is  put  in  position.  It  r 
Where  it  comes  out  at  the  back  end 
in   the   body. 

THIRD  ROW,   left: 

A  cotton  neck  is  wrapped  on  the  win 
The  artificial  body  is  being  Fitted  int< 
top  of  the  skull.  It  is  bent  into  a  hoo 
Also,  with  the  sharp  wire   bent  down 

THIRD  ROW,  right: 

The    H-shaped   tail    support    is   visible 

the  main  tail  feathers  and  the   under 

body. 

A   leg   wire   is  being   anchored   in  the  I 

a   hook   and   pulled   back   into  the   bod) 

BOTTOM,  left: 

The  abdominal  incision  is  being  sewec 
will   cover  the   stitches. 

BOTTOM,  right: 

Almost  finished.  Here  the  head  is  b 
prevent   shrinkage   and   to   round   the 


The  holes  are  then   plugged  with  cotton. 
blade, 
opened.    Note    orderly,    neat    manner    of 


as  been  pinched  from   its  socket. 

e  clay   before  turning  the  skin   back  over 

latural  body  as  a  guide  when  doing  this. 
>u  wrap. 

jgh  the  full   length  of  the  artificial   body, 
nt  into  a  staple-like   hook  and   anchored 


:n  wound  with  thread. 

n.  The  neck  wire  comes  out  through  the 
rent  the  head  from  slipping  off  the  wire. 
less  danger  of  personal   injury. 


picture.  Two    prongs   are  fitted   between 
rts.  The  other  two   prongs  anchor  in  the 


is  pushed  through  the  body,  formed   into 
i  anchorage. 


en  this  process  is  completed  the  feathers 


sd    with    cotton    (through    the    mouth)    to 
I   neck   into   a   natural   shape. 


f|bou+      Crabs  _ 


By  Percy  Viosco 

Photos    by    Gresham 


Many  kinds  of  crabs  inhabit  Louisiana 
coastal  waters,  but  only  three  are  eaten 
by  human  beings,  and  only  one  species  en- 
ters the  commercial  fishery.  The  rest  are 
mostly  small  species  which  are  consumed 
by  creatures  of  the  deep,  including  each 
other,  for  crabs  are  cannibals  of  the  high- 
est order. 

Our  common  crab  is  known  generally  as 
the  "blue  crab".  In  our  rich,  sub-tropical 
waters,  it  is  really  more  greenish  than  blue. 
We  have  also  that  rare  delicacy,  the  stone 
crab,  whose  meaty  big  claw  is  strong 
enough  to  crush  an  oyster.  This  kind  is 
usually  boiled  and  promptly  eaten  by  the 
oysterman  who  is  lucky  enough  to  catch  it 
in  his  dredge.  The  deep  sea  shrimp  fisher- 
man likewise  has  his  choice  delicacy,  the 
queen  crab.  This  too  is  consumed  on  the 
fishing  grounds  and  is  seldom  seen  inland 
except  as  a  museum  piece. 

The  common  crab  is  a  very  conspicuous 
species  in  the  Louisiana  fishery.  We  find  it 
everywhere:  in  the  shallow  waters  on  the 
Gulf,  in  the  tidal  bayous,  bays,  lakes  and 
estuaries.  Throughout  the  warm  season, 
they  are  often  seen  in  shallow  water,  but 
in  the  winter  they  stay  in  deeper  water 
where  the  temperature  is  warmer.  When 
the  water  is  very  cold,  they  bury  in  the  mud 
or  sand,  or  live  quiescent  on  the  bottom. 

The  crab  is  hatched  from  an  egg  about 
the  size  of  the  period  at  the  end  of  this 
sentence.    As  the   eggs   are  laid,  they  be- 


come attached  to  hair-like  filaments  which 
branch  from  the  appendages  under  the 
abdomen  of  the  mother,  forming  a  mass 
which  resembles  a  sponge,  hence  these 
mother  females  are  called  "sponge  crabs". 
The  sponge  mass  contains  upwards  of  two 
million  eggs.  The  progeny  of  six  females 
would  be  sufficient  to  stock  Lake  Pontchar- 
train  with  ten  pounds  of  crabs  per  acre 
if  they  all  survived  to  maturity. 

The  incubation  period  lasts  not  over  two 
weeks,  varying  with  temperature.  New- 
born crabs  do  not  cling  to  the  mother  as 
do  young  crawfish,  but  swim  off  and  are 
dispersed  by  tidal  currents. 

Newly  hatched  crabs  do  not  remotely 
resemble  their  parents.  The  first  form  is 
known  as  a  "zoea",  a  three  syllable  word 
with  four  letters.  Zoeas  look  more  like  de- 
formed spiny  lobsters  than  crabs.  They 
swim  freely,  hunting  tiny  plants  and  ani- 


mals in  the  open  sea.  There  are  several 
zoea  stages,  followed  by  a  megalops  (large 
eye)  stage.  In  the  megalops  stage,  the 
baby  crab  has  changed  its  shape  and  re- 
sembles a  little  crawfish  with  large  bulging 
eyes.  Its  tail  has  shortened  and  its  head 
has  widened  considerably  and  it  is  now  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  long.  This  stage  tires  of 
swimming  and  hitch  hikes  on  passing  jelly- 
fish, seaweed  and  driftwood.  Another  trans- 
formation takes  place  and  the  young  crab 
finally  looks  somewhat  like  its  parents,  al- 
though only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  across 
the  widest  part  of  its  shell. 

Young-  crabs  which  have  been  carried  into 
protected  inside  waters  seem  to  have  a  far 
better  chance  of  survival  than  those  re- 
maining in  the  open  sea.  Here  they  have 
less  competition  from  other  species  of  crabs 
and  other  organisms  better  adapted  to 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 


"The  groom  carries  his  bride 
around,  holding  her  securely  with 
his  six  'walking'   legs." 


-and 
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by 
Claude   Gresham 


The  sport  of  crabbing  is  enjoyed  by 
many  thousands  of  people  in  Louisiana,  and 
many  more  make  their  living  at  the  various 
jobs  which  lie  between  the  crab  in  the 
water  and  the  crab  on  the  table.  Only  the 
Blue  Crab  is  of  commercial  importance, 
and  it  is  found  in  vast  numbers  through- 
out the  southern  part  of  the  pelican  state. 

Most  of  the  crab  meat  consumed  locally 
is  in  the  form  of  hard-shell  crabs,  usually 
boiled.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1953,  more  than  one  million  dozen  of  these 
hard-shells  went  through  the  wholesale  sea- 
food dealers  of  the  state,  most  of  which 
ended  up  in  the  canning  factories.  Es- 
timates of  the  number  taken  and  con- 
sumed by  individual  families  vary  widely, 
since  there  is  no  method  of  obtaining  fig- 
ures which  are  reliable,  but  most  agree 
it  is  at  least  half  as  many  as  are  sold 
through  the  commercial  houses. 

The  commercial  crab  fisherman  uses  two 
primary  methods  to  catch  hard-shells — crab 
nets  and  crab  lines.  Both  of  these  methods 
are  illustrated  by  the  pictures  accompany- 
ing this  article.  One  fairly  recent  invoca- 
tion in  the  use  of  crab  lines  is  the  auto- 
matic feature.  This  consists  of  a  hook  or 
roller  fastened  on  the  side  of  the  boat, 
over  which  the  crab  line  runs.  The  fish- 
erman idles  his  motor  until  it  slowly  pushes 
the  boat  along  the  line.  Then,  using  a 
small  hand  net,  he  scoops  crabs  from  the 
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bait  into  the  boat  just  before  the  bait  is 
pulled  from  the  water  by  the  hook  or 
roller.  One  still  more  automatic  feature 
involves  the  use  of  a  basket-like  net  just 
below  and  behind  the  rollers,  which  are 
placed  just  at  water  level.  As  the  line 
passes  between  the  rollers  the  crabs  are 
knocked  off  the  bait  and  swept  back  into 
the  net  by  the  forward  motion  of  the  boat. 

The  real  delicacy  among  connoisseurs  is 
the  soft  shell.  Although  many  people  think 
that  this  is  an  entirely  different  crab,  it  is 
actually  the  common  hard  shell  just  after 
it  has  shed.  "Making  soft  shells"  is  a  slow 
and  often  unrewarding  task.  Louisiana 
crab  fishermen  have  devised  a  unique 
method  of  catching  crabs  which  are  about 
ready  to  shed.  Crabs  in  this  state  are  unable 
to  defend  themselves  and  congregate  in  any 
available  shelter.  Taking  advantage  of 
this  characteristic,  the  crab  fisherman  ties 
clumps  of  bushes  along  his  crab  line  in- 
stead of  bait.  Thus  most  of  the  crabs  he 
takes  from  this  "bush  line"  are  either 
green  crabs  (will  shed  within  7-10  days), 
peelers  (will  shed  within  four  days),  or 
busters  (will  shed  within  two  days  and  will 
not  eat.) 

Crabs  taken  from  the  bushes  are  placed 
in  live  boxes,  commonly  called  floats,  and 
are  inspected  several  times  for  sorting. 
Each  man- making  soft  shells  will  usually 
have  at  least  two  floats.  The  green  crabs 
and    the    peelers    cannot    be    kept    in    the 


Crabbing 

same  float  with  the  busters,  since  the  latter 
are  unable  to  defend  themselves  when  in 
this  advanced  stage  of  the  shedding  process. 
Crabs  will  not  eat  for  some  three  days 
before  or  after  shedding.  Busters  are  ex- 
tremely delicate  and  must  be  handled  care- 
fully. Rough  handling  or  a  change  in  water 
conditions  may  cause  them  to  die,  and 
often  entire  floats  are  lost.  Realizing  that 
these  soft  shells  bring  the  fisherman  from 
two  to  four  dollars  a  dozen  and  even  high- 
er, you  can  see  how  the  loss  of  a  float  full 
of  busters  would  hurt. 

Soft  shells  will  expand  to  about  20  % 
greater  size  within  a  few  minutes  after 
shedding.  As  soon  as  they  are  expanded 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  float  and  placed 
in  a  refrigerator  or  freezer;  otherwise  the 
soft  shell  will  harden  into  a  "paper  shell." 
Since  only  three  to  four  hours  elapse  be- 
tween the  soft  shell  and  the  paper  shell, 
the  floats  are  usually  inspected  about  every 
three  hours. 

Within  the  past  year  more  than  40,000 
dozen  soft  shells  went  through  the  whole- 
sale seafood  houses  of  Louisiana,  and  many 
more  were  sold  directly  to  the  consumer  by 
the  crab  fishermen  themselves. 

Another  crab  industry  which  has  grown 
greatly  in  the  past  few  years  is  that  of 
canning  crab  meat.  Last  year  Louisiana 
contributed  almost  one  million  pounds  to 
crab  cocktails  and  salads  throughout  the 
nation. 
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In  the  Manchac  area  a  vast  majority  of 
the  hard  shells  are  taken  by  crab  nets.  The 
crab  fisherman  guides  his  boat  along  his  line 
of  crab  nets  by  means  of  a  tiller  in  the  front 
of  the  boat.  Following  the  series  from  top  to 
bottom  you  see  him  bend  over  to  grab  the 
cork  float,  lift  the  net  from  the  water,  dump 
the  crabs,  and  toss  the  net  back  overboard — 
never   stopping   the   boat. 


marine  life,  and  their  natural  enemies  are 
far  less  numerous. 

As  with  all  crustaceae,  crabs  increase  in 
size  only  at  the  time  of  shedding,  or  cast- 
ing off,  the  outer  shell  to  become  what  is 
known  as  a  soft  shell  crab.  The  flesh  and 
fat  have  accumulated  within  the  confines 
of  the  hard  shell  until  all  spaces  are  filled. 
The  inner  side  of  the  old  hard  shell  is 
gradually  dissolved  until  it  becomes  very 
thin  and  brittle  and  internal  pressure  cracks 
it  open  along  certain  pre-determined  lines. 
In  this  stage,  crabs  are  termed  "busters". 
The  soft  shell  crab  emerges  from  the  rear 
of  the  buster  shell,  drawing  out  its  body 
and  legs  with  slow  rhythmic  movements. 

The  newly-emerged  soft  shell  crab  in- 
flates itself  with  water,  literally  pumping 
up  its  flexible  covering  with  hydraulic  pres- 
sure until  it  attains  the  size  that  it  will  re- 
main until  it  is  ready  for  another  molt.  Its 
apparent  growth  is  remarkable.  For  in- 
stance a  buster  crab  three  and  a  half  inches 
across  the  shell  will  widen  to  a  four  and  a 
half  inch  soft  shell  crab  within  a  few  min- 
utes after  it  has  cast  its  old  shell.  As  soon 
as  it  is  physically  able,  it  buries  itself  in 
the  mud  behind  its  old  empty  shell  for  pro- 
tection against  natural  enemies,  and  even 
its  own  brothers  and  sisters.  The  soft  shell 
crab  cannot  feed,  but  gets  its  energy  from 
its  stored  up  fat  reserve. 

Within  a  few  hours,  the  soft  shell  begins 
to  toughen,  and  such  a  crab  is  known  as  a 
"papershell".  After  twenty-four  hours  the 
shell  is  leathery  and  the  creature  is  called 
a  "buckram"  crab.  After  two  or  three  days, 
the  crab  is  hard  again,  but  since  it  has  used 
up  its  fat  reserve  it  is  called  a  "skinny" 
crab.  It  is  now  ravenously  hungry  and 
starts  feeding  again. 

Each  crab  goes  through  some  fifteen 
molts  before  attaining  the  mature,  or  adult 
form,  which  can  shed  no  more.  An  adult 
male  is  usually  about  eight  inches  across 
the  shell,  measured  from  point  to  point, 
the  female  slightly  smaller.  The  farther 
from  the  sea  they  are  taken,  the  greater 
the  proportion  of  males  to  females,  until 
only  males  are  taken.  Adult  males  which 
wander  into  fresh  water  may  be  nearly  a 
foot  across,  and  21  inches  with  the  claws 
stretched  apart.  It  has  not  been  deter- 
mined whether  chemical  nutrients  in  the 
strange  environment,  or  lack  of  a  mate 
is  responsible  for  the  extraordinary  size  of 
these  monster  male  "freshwater"  crabs. 

In  warm  weather,  crabs  shed  their  shells 
frequently  and,  if  food  is  plentiful,  can 
mature  in  about  six  months.  A  crab  hatched 
in  March  may  be  full  grown  by  the  end  of 
summer,  but  one  hatched  in  September  will 
not  attain  full  size  until  the  following 
summer  because  winter  will  intervene  and 
slow  down  its  rate  of  growth. 

The  popular  belief  that  the  moon  affects 
the  molting  of  crabs  apparently  has  no 
foundation,  but  tidal  movements  caused  by 
the  moon  do  affect  their  daily  life.  Buster 
crabs  frequently  come  inshore  with  the 
rise  of  the  tide  to  protect  themselves  from 
natural  enemies.    When  the  tide  ebbs,  the 


defenseless  soft-shells  are  sometimes 
stranded  in  shallow  water  and  can  be  cap- 
tured more  readily  by  human  beings.  The 
higher  the  tidal  range,  the  greater  will  be 
the  number  of  stranded  soft  shell  crabs, 
and  so  to  some  extent,  at  least,  their  har- 
vest would  be  indirectly  affected  by  the 
moon.  The  commercial  harvest  of  crabs 
taken  in  the  hard  shell  stage  and  kept  in 
floats  until  soft  is  not  affected  by  tidal 
changes. 

A  crab  caught  by  a  claw  or  leg  has  the 
power  to  sacrifice  the  member  to  save  its 
life.  A  valve-like  arrangement  in  the  joint 
prevents  bleeding,  and  the  lost  limb  may  be 
regenerated  during  subsequent  moltings. 
On  an  immature  crab,  the  new  limb  will 
grow  to  normal  size  in  about  three  molts, 
but  an  adult  crab  cannot  renew  its  limbs 
because  it  has  lost  its  power  to  develop 
a  new  soft  shell. 

Each  female  crab,  when  about  to  under- 
go her  final  molt,  is  proposed  to  by  a  male 
and  the  honeymoon  begins.  The  groom  car- 
ries his  bride  around,  holding  her  securely 


A  familiar  sight  in  south  Louisiana — boiled 
crabs  and  .  .  .  well,  boiled  crabs. 

with  his  six  "walking"  legs.  As  only  his 
swimming  legs  and  biting  claws  are  free, 
it  is  difficult  for  him  to  crawl  on  bottom, 
so  he  moves  about  mostly  by  swimming. 
His  hold  on  his  bride  is  tenacious,  and  he 
will  generally  fight  to  the  death  and  even 
permit  himself  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  water 
without  releasing  his  grip. 

When  the  bride  is  ready  to  cast  off  her 
last  virgin  shell,  the  groom  seeks  out  a 
secluded  spot  and  releases  his  hold,  but 
stands  guard  close  by.  The  actual  marriage 
occurs  while  the  female  is  a  soft-shell  crab, 
but  the  husband  continues  to  carry  and 
watch  over  his  spouse  until  her  new  shell 
has  hardened  and  she  is  once  more  able  to 
defend  and  feed  herself. 

It  is  not  known  whether  a  male  crab  can 
take  a  second  or  third  wife.  At  any  rate, 
after  the  mating  season,  weakened  and 
dead  male  crabs  are  frequently  found  along 
the  shores  and  beaches.  After  marriage, 
the  female  crabs,  wherever  they  may  be, 
start  on  a  long  journey  back  to  the  sea 
where  they  were  born,  just  the  opposite  of 
the  salmon  migTation.  These  mother  crabs 
spend  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  the 
shallow  waters  of  the  Gulf  and  nearby 
coastal  waters  until  all  of  the  eggs  in  their 
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The  crab  line  is  the  most  widely  used  method  in  the  Lafitte  area. 
Note  the  hook  over  which  the  line  runs.  The  fisherman  uses  a  small  hand 
net  to  scoop  the  crabs  from  the  bait  into  the  boat. 


Soft  shells.  This  size  was  selling  for  $2.00  per  dozen  direct- 
ly from  the  fisherman. 


bodies  have  been  matured,  laid  and  hatched 
into  little  zoeas.  After  separation  from 
their  mates,  female  crabs  never  remarry, 
yet  are  capable  of  laying  fertile  eggs  for 
the  rest  of  their  natural  lives. 

Crabs  exhibit  two  types  of  locomotion : 
swimming  and  crawling.  Swimming  is  ac- 
complished by  means  of  the  two,  flat,  oar- 
like rear  legs,  such  movements  being  side- 
wise  either  to  the  right  or  left,  with  fre- 
quent alternation.  The  swimming  move- 
ment is  ordinarily  slow,  but  a  pursued  crab 
can  streamline  itself  by  folding  up  one  set 
of  legs  and  stretching  out  the  other  set  and 
dart  through  the  water  with  unbelievable 
speed.  Crawling  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  the  three  pairs  of  "walking  legs".  This 
motion  is  also  generally  sideways,  in  a 
zigzag  path,  but  for  short  distances  a  crab 
may  move  forward  or  backward. 

The  pincer  claws  are  used  for  capturing 
and  holding  food,  for  defense  against  natu- 
ral enemies,  and  for  biting  inexperienced 
crabbers.  Crabs  frequently  bury  in  the 
bottom  with  only  eyes  and  feelers  exposed. 
Thus  hidden,  they  can  escape  their  enemies, 
or  lie  in  ambush  for  unsuspecting  prey  or 
for  the  toe  of  an  unwary  bather. 

The  food  of  the  crab  is  of  great  variety, 
both  animal  and  vegetable.  Although  pre- 
eminently a  scavenger,  a  crab  can  seek  and 


capture  live  food.  It  is  capable  of  opening 
an  oyster,  which  it  goes  about  in  a  manner 
which  bespeaks  of  experience,  but  fortu- 
nately most  crabs  confine  their  depredations 
to  small  oysters  which  are  usually  too  abun- 
dant for  their  own  good.  Crabs  prefer 
mussels  and  other  sessile  organisms  to  oys- 
ters, however,  perhaps  because  they  are 
easier  to  crush.  Thus,  crabs  may  do  more 
good  than  harm  to  oyster  reefs  by  destroy- 
ing the  shell  pests  which  would  otherwise 
crowd  the  oysters  for  living  space  and  steal 
their  food. 

In  tidal  lakes,  like  Pontchartrain  and 
Salvador,  crabs  feed  to  a  large  extent  on 
the  young  of  the  brackish  water  clam,  the 
same  species  whose  shells  are  so  widely 
used  for  road  building.  Crabs  also  prey 
on  small  fish.  Although  they  do  not  prac- 
tice birth  control,  they  can  prevent  over- 
population of  their  kind  by  cannibalism. 
A  wounded  crab  will  be  set  upon  and  torn 
to  pieces,  and  soft  shell  crabs  are  sought 
out  and  devoured.  The  cast  sheds  of  buster 
crabs  are  apparently  eaten  as  matter  of 
calcium  conservation. 

Although  the  blue  crab  is  the  only  species 
utilized  in  the  markets  and  crab  meat  fac- 
tories in  the  Gulf  coastal  area,  many  other 
kinds  of  native  crabs  serve  useful  purposes. 
Mud    crabs    and    oyster    crabs    are    dainty 


morsels  for  redfish,  sea  trout,  croakers, 
drumfish,  sheepshead  and  other  fishes.  Fid- 
dler crabs  are  eaten  by  fish,  racoons,  terra- 
pin and  waterfowl.  They  keep  the  salt 
marshes  clean  by  devouring  animal  and 
vegetable  debris  and  thus  reduce  mosquito 
breeding.  They  also  eat  the  wigglers  them- 
selves. In  deep  water  off  the  coast,  many 
kinds  of  crabs  are  eagerly  sought  as  food 
by  red  snappers,  jewfish,  and  other  in- 
habitants of  the  reefs  and  open  sea.  The 
cobia,  or  lemon  fish,  feeds  frequently  on 
crabs  and  is  sometimes  known  as  the 
"crab  eater". 

Sharks  also  love  crabs.  Captain  Alver 
Hudson,  on  the  shrimp  trawler  Virginia, 
caught  a  white  shark  which  had  28  egg- 
bearing  crabs  in  its  stomach.  There  was 
also  a  stomach  ball  the  size  of  a  football 
which  resembled  a  wet  feather  pillow.  Upon 
close  examination,  Captain  Hudson  found 
that  the  ball  was  a  felted  mass  composed 
of  the  little  feathery  appendages  from  the 
abdomens  of  egg-bearing  crabs.  He  esti- 
mated that  it  would  take  the  appendages 
from  a  ton  of  crabs  to  make  a  ball  this  size. 

Then  there  are  the  little  hermit  crabs 
which  hide  their  soft  bodies  within  the 
empty  shells  of  marine  snails.  I  have  seen 
one  of  these  shy  little  creatures  work  day 
and   night  trying  to  remove   a  conch,   the 


Bush  lines  are  used  to  collect  crabs  which  are  ready  for 
shedding.  These  crabs  are  defenseless,  and  hide  in  the 
bushes  for   protection.  The   fisherman   slips  a   net  under  each 


bush;  then  shakes  the  crabs  out  into  the  net.  These  crabs 
are  then  placed  in  live  boxes  similar  to  the  one  shown  here, 
and  are  inspected  every  few  hours   until  they  shed. 


A  CRAB  SHEDS 


A  buster,  ready  to  shed.  This  crab 
will  shed  within  two  days.  He  has 
stopped   eating   and    is   defenseless. 


Here  the  shell  has  be 
gun    to   open. 


One  half  hour  later  Mister  crab 
is  this  far  along.  The  back  end  of 
the  shell  opens  and  the  crab  backs 
out. 


Almost  out.  Here  you 
can  see  the  swimming 
legs  which  have  already 
been   withdrawn. 


All  over  but  the  shouting.  Notice 
how  the  soft  shell  has  already  ex- 
panded and  is  considerably  larger 
than   the   old   shell   on   top. 
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oyster's  worst  enemy,  from  its  own  shell. 
When,  after  much  perseverence,  he 
achieved  his  aim,  he  ate  as  much  of  the 
meat  as  he  could  hold,  then  appropriated 
the  shell  for  his  own  expanding  body,  a 
simple  solution  to  the  housing  shortage  on 
the  oyster  reefs. 

—THE  END 


HELP  WANTED 

If  you're  planning  to  hunt  in  Loui- 
siana this  fall  and  winter,  you're  the 
one  we're  talking  to.  The  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  plans  to 
conduct  a  survey  to  determine  the  game 
kill  and  hunting  pressure  this  coming 
season,  information  which  will  enable 
us  to  manage  your  game  more  success- 
fully. The  only  way  we  can  find  out 
these  things  is  through  your  cooperation, 
but  here's  the  rub.  Do  you  remember 
how  many  squirrels  you  killed  last  year? 
Or  doves?  Or  quail  or  anything  else? 
Chances  are  you  don't  even  remember 
how  many  times  you  hunted  each  of 
these  species,  much  less  the  number  you 
killed.  What  we  want  you  to  do  is  to 
keep  an  accurate  record  of  your  hunting 
this  year,  number  of  trips,  hours  spent 
in  field  on  each  trip,  and  what  you  killed. 
Then,  if  you  receive  a  questionnaire  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  you  will  be  able 
to  answer  it  completely  and  accurately. 
Even  if  you  do  not  receive  a  question- 
naire, you  will  have  an  interesting 
record   of  your   season's   activities. 


Commission  To  Gather 
Deer  Data 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  will  have  a  good  idea,  after 
this  coming  deer  season,  just  how  much 
those  "300  pound  bucks"  shrink  when 
they're  hung  on  a  scale.  As  a  part  of 
its  deer  research  program,  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  section  of  the  Fish  and  Game 
Division  will  gather  data  from  as  many 
deer  as  possible  during  the  coming  hunt. 
The  aid  of  deer  hunting  clubs  all  over  the 
state  has  been  enlisted.  Each  cooperating 
club  will  be  furnished  with  a  300  lb. 
capacity  cotton  scale  and  a  supply  of  forms 
for  the  recording  of  the  data.  This  will 
include  the  field  dressed  weight  (hog- 
dressed),  number  of  points,  and  other  re- 
lated information.  The  biologists  would 
also  like  to  have  the  skull,  or  at  least  one 
of  the  lower  jawbones,  from  each  deer. 
This  will  enable  them  to  age  the  deer, 
thus  correlating  age  with  the  other  in- 
formation. 

Raymond  D.  Moody  is  the  technician  in 
charge  of  this  deer  work.  If  your  deer 
club  would  like  to  cooperate  with  him  in 
obtaining  this  information  during  the  com- 
ing year  you  may  contact  him  by  writing 
the  Pittman-Robertson  Section,  P.  O.  Box 
9055,  Univ.  Station,  Baton  Rouge. 


RECIPROCAL  LICENSES 

Abbeville,  La. 

Congratulations  on  a  very  fine  job  of 
Conservation,  keep  up  the  good  work. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Earl  A.  Doland  (March 
issue)  very  heartily,  concerning  the  recipro- 
cal licenses  with  neighboring  States,  let's 
do  something  about  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

Will  you  please  include  my  name  on  your 
mailing  list  for  the  Louisiana  Conserva- 
tionist, thank  you,  I  am, 

— A.  0.  Landry,  Jr. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Louisiana 
sold  only  192  non-resident  annual  hunting 
licenses  ($25.00)  during  the  1951-52  season 
and  only  1,486  non-resident  four  day  trip 
hunting  licenses  ($5.00).  Compared  with  the 
234,177  resident  licenses  sold  we  see  that 
only  about  one  half  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  people  hunting  in  Louisiana  that  year 
were  non-residents,  and  most  of  them  for 
only   four  days.  — C.H.G. 

POISONOUS   SNAKE   TREATMENT 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Your  article  on  "The  L-C  Treatment  of 
Venomous  Bites  or  Stings"  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  instructive  ones  I  have  read. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  the  average 
person  knows  about  treatment  for  poisonous 
bites.  After  reading  this  article  I  conducted 
a  test  on  some  12  to  15  persons,  asking  how 
they  would  treat  a  bite.  Many  said  they 
would  cut  the  bite  and  suck  the  poison  out; 
about  half  said  they  would  resort  to  a 
tourniquet.  I  feel  that  there  are  at  least 
16  people  who  know  better  now,  thanks  to 
you. 

— Louis  R.  Casson 

We  felt  that  Dr.  Stahnke's  article  would 
be  of  interest  to  most  Louisiana  hunters 
and  fishermen,  since  we  have  at  least  our 
share  of  poisonous  snakes.  Don't  get  the 
impression,  however,  that  the  tourniquet- 
cut-and-suck  method  of  treatment  has  gone 
by  the  wayside.  It  is  still  by  far  the  most 
widespread  FIRST  AID  treatment  in  use 
today.  I,  personally,  would  place  my  bet  on 
the   L-C   treatment  if  I   had   a  preference. 


Remember,  however,  that  in  the  L-C  method 
you  must  be  equipped  to  lower  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  area  around  the  bite  IMMEDI- 
ATELY after  you  are  bitten.  Most  Loui- 
siana outdoorsmen  will  not  have  ice  avail- 
able in  the  field,  therefore  the  containers 
of  ethyl  chloride  that  Stahnke  mentioned 
would  have  to  be  carried.  — C.H.G. 

SPOON   LURE   DELUXE 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Dear   Sir: 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  two  snapshots 
of  my  boy  and  the  spoon  on  which  he  caught 
the  king  mackerel  he  is  holding.  His  name 
is  Rene  Rice,  age  13,  of  Baton  Rouge,  a 
member  of  Sacred  Heart  Church  Boy  Scout 
Troop  #78  of  Baton  Rouge.  He  made  the 
lure  by  cutting  the  handle  off  an  ordinary 
plated  teaspoon,  drilling  two  holes,  one  for 
the  leader  and  the  other  for  attaching  the 
hook  which  is  held  on  by  a  small  bolt. 

The  mackerel  was  caught  on  August  21, 
1953,  and  was  approximately  30"  long  and 
weighed  7%  pounds.  It  was  caught  with 
26  other  king  mackerel  and  23  red  snappers 
about  25  miles  out  from  Grand  Isle  on  Capt. 
Bob  Mitcheltree's  boat,  the  Sea  Horse. 

— Richard  S.  Rice 

Sorry  the  snapshots  weren't  quite  clear 
enough  to  use.  This  is  really  getting  back 
to  the  original  "spoon"  principle. 

—C.H.G. 

USE  A   RETRIEVER 

Crowley,  La. 
I  have  been  a  hunter  (not  a  fisherman) 
since  the  day  I  was  big  enough  to  raise 
and  shoot  a  shotgun.  For  the  past  many 
years  I  have  discontinued  hunting  every- 
thing except  ducks.  And  while  we  are  in 
process  of  wildlife  conservation,  you  could, 
through  your  columns,  advocate  and  stress 
the  point  that  duck  hunters  use  dogs.  There 
are  so  many  ducks  and  geese  lost  every 
year  that  I  would  not  venture  to  say  what 
the  percentage  is,  but  I  do  know  it  is  large ; 
cripples  and  dead  ones  are  lost.  So  the 
hunter   without   a   dog   has   to   shoot   down 


that  many  more  to  get  his  limit. 

My  good  friend  and  fellow  hunter,  Mr. 
Emick  Melancon  (Vermilion  Parish)  and 
I  have  been  shooting  ducks  together  for  a 
long  number  of  years,  and  we  never  lose 
a  duck  or  a  goose.  Once  we  knock  'em  out 
of  the  air,  "it's  our  meat",  be  it  dead  or 
crippled,  far  or  close.  Our  dogs  find  and 
bring  them  in.   .   .  . 

— Limey  Bartell 

There  is  no  question  that  the  use  of  a 
good  retriever  is  a  tremendous  conserva- 
tion measure.  This  applies  not  only  to  ducks 
and  geese,  but  also  to  doves,  quail,  and 
woodcock.  The  thrill  of  watching  a  good 
dog  ivork  can  also  compensate  to  a  large 
degree  for  the  smaller  bag  limits  and 
shorter  seasons  we're  faced  with  now. 

—C.H.G. 


QUESTIONS   AND   ANSWERS 

Q.  When  a  ranger  makes  a  case  for  vio- 
lation of  the  game  or  fish  laws  can  he  legally 
seize  the  equipment  being  used? 

A.  Any  equipment  being  used  in  an  illegal 
hunting,  fishing,  trapping,  or  shrimping 
operation  may  be  seized  by  the  ranger  for 
evidence.  He  must  give  the  violator  a  re- 
ceipt for  any  items  taken,  however. 

Q.  Does  Louisiana  have  any  smallmouth 
bass? 

A.  Not  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of. 
The  "smallmouth"  of  Louisiana,  usually 
found  in  the  smaller  streams,  is  in  reality 
the  Kentucky  (spotted)  bass.  This  fish  is 
about  midway  between  the  true  smallmouth 
and  the  largemouth  in  characteristics. 
*     *     *     * 

Q.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  number  of 
hooks   I  can  use   on   a  trot  line? 

A.  No,  but  they  must  be  at  least  two  feet 
apart   on  the  line. 

Q.  Is  there  any  closed   season  on  foxes? 

A.  No.  Section  140  of  the  game  code 
reads:  "Foxes  may  be  killed  at  any  time  of 
the  year.  Fox  pelts  may  be  sold  only  dur- 
ingk  the  winter  season." 
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9MMISSI0N 


ACTION  OF  THE  COMMISSION 
JULY  28,   1953  MEETING 

L.  A.  West  of  Monroe,  La.,  was  awarded 
a  contract  to  take  sand  and  gravel  from 
the  Ouachita  River.  The  permit  is  not  ex- 
clusive. 

Submitted  by  Ted  O'Neil,  Chief  of  the 
Fur  and  Refuge  Division,  the  following 
trapping  seasons  for  1953-54  were  adopted 
as  follows:  MuBkrat — December  1  to  Febru- 
ary 15.  Nutria — January  1  to  February  15. 
Mink — November  15  to  January  10.  All 
other  furbearers — November  15  to  Febru- 
ary 15.  All  trapping,  except  mink,  in 
Plaquemines  parish,  below  Pointe  a  la 
Hache — December  1  to  February  15.  Mink, 
in  Plaquemines  parish,  below  Pointe  a  la 
Hache — December  1  to  January  10. 

A  request  was  made  to  the  Attorney 
General  by  the  agency  to  ascertain  if  the 
Commission  had  control  over  seismic  opera- 
tions close  to  shoreline. 

The  Attorney  General  ruled  that  the 
Commission  does  not  have  power  to  set  sea- 
sons and  bag  limits;  that  such  power  is 
delegated  to  the  legislature. 

James  N.  McConnell,  Chief  of  the  Oys- 
ters and  Water  Bottoms  Division,  reported 
that  only  340  barrels  of  oysters  had  been 
removed  from  Sister  Lake  since  hand  tong- 
ing  was  permitted  July  10  in  the  state 
oyster  seed  reservation. 

After  a  lengthy  discussion,  the  board 
voted  to  authorize  a  45-day  deer  season — ■ 
from  November  18  through  January  1,  and 
if  any  police  jury  wishes  to  close  or  curtail 
the  number  of  days,  because  of  not  having 
sufficient  deer,  or  for  other  reasons,  such 
requests  will  be  granted.  No  split  seasons 
will  be  allowed,  but  parishes  may  have  the 
entire  45  days. 

Under  the  Dingell-Johnson  program,  the 
Fish  and  Game  Division  was  given  permis- 
sion to  use  electrical  and  chemical  methods 
of  sampling  fish  populations  in  the  waters 
of  Louisiana. 

A  petition  to  open  Hackberry  Lake  in 
Cameron  parish  to  commercial  fishing  was 
referred  to  the  Fish  and  Game  Division. 

The   Louisiana  Coon  Hunters  asked  the 


Commission's  cooperation  in  sponsoring 
legislation  which  would  permit  the  hunting 
of  'coons  at  night  with  sidearms  and  not 
more  than  one  .22  caliber  rifle  to  the  party, 
using  single  ball  ammunition  only.  The  re- 
quest was  placed  in  the  board  file  without 
official  action. 

Another  petition,  from  Natchitoches  par- 
ish, asking  that  no  exclusive  commercial 
fishing  permits  be  given  in  the  Red  River 
area  was  referred  to  the  Fish  and  Game 
Division. 

The  following  resolution  was  accepted 
for  consideration:  The  Louisiana  Wildlife 
Federation  requests  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  to  request 
the  Arkansas  State  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
mission to  sell  a  several  day  trip  license  for 
squirrel  and  deer  hunting  in  Arkansas  to 
Louisiana  residents,  similar  in  duration  and 
cost  offered  by  the  State  of  Louisiana  to 
residents  of  Arkansas. 

The  Federation  also  requested  that  the 
1953-54  deer  season  be  set  the  same  as  last 
year  and  that  .22  caliber  rifles  be  forbidden 
in  hunting  deer.  The  Commission  requested 
the  attorney,  Warren  M.  Simon,  to  ascer- 
tain the  legality  of  such  movement  as  ban- 
ning .22s.  Another  resolution  by  the 
Federation  requested  a  split  dove  season  of 
September  1  to  September  15  and  January 
1  to  January  15.  George  Moore,  Fish  and 
Game  Division  Chief,  advised  that  he  was 
sure  that  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice would  not  grant  September  1  shooting, 
but  asked  that  the  season  start  September 
15  instead.  The  seven-month  body  voted  to 
request  a  framework  of  September  1-Jan- 
uary  15  and  that  Louisiana  be  permitted 
to  set  a  dove  season  in  this  framework. 

A  resolution  was  introduced  by  the  Fed- 
eration which  asked  that  artificial  canals 
and  waterways  which  now  permit  the  in- 
trusion of  saltwater  into  marsh  areas  be 
closed.    The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Lake  Pontchartrain  took  the  spotlight  at 
the  meeting  with  a  four-hour  discussion  by 
all  pai'ties  concerned  ensuing  with  sports 
fishermen,  commercial  fishermen,  those  who 
do  not  fish  and  representatives  of  the  Com- 
mission taking  part. 


Final  action  on  the  Lake  Pontchartrain 
matter  was  this:  We,  the  members  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission, feel  that  we  have  a  biologically 
sound  program  outlined  for  Lake  Pontchar- 
train. We  feel  that  the  only  way  we  will 
be  able  to  determine  the  effects  of  trawling 
on  the  fish  and  shrimp  population  and  the 
proper  relationship  between  sport  and  rec- 
reational and  commercial  fishing  is  to  con- 
duct just  such  a  survey  of  Lake  Pontchar- 
train as  has  been  outlined  by  Robert  L. 
Eddy,  Jr.,  chief  of  our  sea  food  division, 
and  approved  by  eminent  biologists.  How- 
ever, we  feel  that  we  are  a  democratic  body 
serving  a  democratic  state,  and  that  a  pre- 
dominantly large  majority  do  not  favor  the 
opening  of  Lake  Pontchartrain  to  trawling 
and  seining.  We  are  bowing  to  what  we 
believe  is  the  will  of  the  majority  of  our 
citizens.  We  wish  to  remind  you,  however, 
that  if  you  wish  to  keep  Lake  Pontchar- 
train closed,  that  you  present  this  problem 
to  the  legislature  when  it  meets.  We  will 
continue  our  research  program  in  the  lake. 
We  will,  providing  our  findings  are  still  as 
they  are  today,  open  Lake  Pontchartrain 
as  a  Controlled  Fishery,  if  the  legislature 
has  not  taken  necessary  action  to  close  the 
lake  permanently. 

A  wire  from  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  stated  the  following  seasons:  Doves, 
December  12  to  January  12,  shooting  hours 
(12  noon  to  sunset),  bag  (eight)  and  pos- 
session limit  (eight),  the  same  as  last  year. 
Rails  and  gallinules,  October  1  to  Novem- 
ber 29.  Bag  and  possession  limit  15; 
sora,  25. 

A  license  sale  report  showed  a  marked 
increase  throughout  the  state  with  angling 
license  sales  in  Orleans  parish  jumping 
from  17,357  in  1952  to  37,482  to  July 
17,    1953. 

AUGUST  25,  1953  MEETING 

The  Commission,  in  resolution  form,  ex- 
pressed its  fullest  confidence  in  Robert  L. 
Eddy,  chief  of  the  commercial  seafood  divi- 
sion, and  complimented  him  for  his  work 
on  the  controversial  Lake  Pontchartrain 
affair. 

A  short  discussion  of  the  deer  season 
was  heard  and  the  agency  agreed  that  no 
split  seasons  will  be  permitted  during  the 
1953-54  period  of  November  18-January  1, 
inclusive;  however,  parishes  may  have  the 
entire  45  days,  or  less. 

Director  L.  D.  Young,  Jr.,  was  author- 
ized to  enter  into  a  lease  securing  exclu- 
sive rights  to  65  acres  of  land,  located  in 
Livingston  Parish  Game  Preserve,  for  a 
period  of  five  years. 

The  Commission  requested  the  Louisiana 
Civil  Service  System  not  to  change  the 
service  pay  scale  for  Wildlife  Rangers  and 
that  the  minimum  remain  at  $250  per 
month. 

Director  Young  was  instructed  and  au- 
thorized to  have  inspectors  placed  on  boats 
conducting  seismic  operations  within  or  up 

(Continued  on  page  21) 
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Adras  Laborde,  ALEXAiSiDRIA  DaiVj/ 
Tomjji  raZfc  .  .  .  There's  more  behind  that 
new  Louisiana  Commercial  Freshwater 
Fishermen's  association  than  meets  the  eye. 

I  understand  the  organization,  formed 
last  week  at  Pineville,  wants  to  work  with 
sports  fishermen  for  mutual  advantage. 
There  has  been  a  need  for  years  for  joint 
efforts  by  sports  and  commercial  fishermen 
to  protect  the  former's  recreation  and  the 
latter's  livelihood. 

Unless  I  have  been  steered  off  course, 
there  will  be  combined  action  by  the  new 
association  and  organized  sportsmen  to  pre- 
serve and  expand  fishing  areas  and  to  pro- 
mote effective  enforcement  of  fishing  laws. 

Arthur  Van  Pelt,  PORT  ALLEN  West- 
side  Journal  .  .  .  What  appears  to  have  the 
making's  of  a  full-sized  emergency  exists 
on  Grand  Isle,  favorite  seaside  playground 
of  Louisianians  and  visitors  from  many 
states,  at  the  present  time.  After  all  the 
centuries  since  the  Island  was  formed  and 
during  which  it  has  maintained  much  of  its 
original  form,  action  of  the  seas  in  the 
Gulf  have  set  up  erosion  of  the  Island's 
beaches  to  the  extent  that  houses,  homes, 
cottages  and  even  the  hard-surfaced  high- 
way are  threatened. 

With  every  heavy  wind  from  the  south, 
strips  of  land  are  being  torn  from  the  water 
frontage  and  swept  into  the  sea  and  the 
damage  continues,  unchecked. 

Grand  Isle  is  the  seaside  playground  for 
all  of  Louisiana;  the  one  point  in  the 
state,  to  our  knowledge,  where  visitors  from 
inland  can  drive  their  cars  directly  to  the 
beach  of  the  open  Gulf.  The  job  of  saving 
the  island's  beaches  is  larger  than  a  local 
one.  The  emergency  exists  now,  and  emer- 
gency measures  are  indicated  to  halt  the 
inroads  of  the  sea.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
measures  can  be  taken  without  delav. 


Delbert  Oliver,  LAFAYETTE  Daily  Ad- 
vertise?- .  .  .  Ted  O'Neil,  chief  of  the  wildlife 
commission's  fur  and  refuge  division,  also  on 
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the  program,  said  the  decline  in  the  fur  in- 
dustry was  a  tributable  mainly  to  adverse 
weather  conditions  of  the  past  four  or  five 
years.  O'Neil  said  that  the  severe  hurricane 
of  1948  had  hit  the  Louisiana  coastal 
marshes,  causing  heavy  direct  mortality 
among  the  fur  bearers,  and  also  causing 
salt  water  intrusion  into  the  marshes,  mak- 
ing survival  of  the  animals  difficult. 


Malcolm  Connolly,  JENNINGS  Daily 
News  .  .  .  The  type  of  weather  we  have 
been  enjoying  the  last  two  weeks  has  been 
perfect  for  all  kinds  of  outdoor  activities 
including  farming. 

We  even  know  of  a  couple  of  fellows 
that  have  already  sunk  their  blinds  in  rice 
fields  for  the  coming  duck  season.  Getting 
your  blind  ready  now  isn't  a  bit  too  early. 
Gives  nature  a  chance  to  cover  up  the  mess 
a  fellow  makes  around  said  pit  and  gives 
the  weeds  a  chance  to  have  that  natural 
look. 

Reckon  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of 
more  rice  field  shooting  this  year  than  last, 
with  the  legal  shooting  hours  until  sunset. 
Lots  of  pros  and  cons  on  that  issue,  as  to 
its  merits.  Quite  a  few  of  the  farmers  them- 
selves wanted  it  that  way. 

That  same  deal  may  mess  up  some  of 
the  dove  shooters,  as  a  good  percentage  of 
the  doves  taken  last  year,  came  from  rice 
fields  that  could  be  good  late  afternoon 
duck  shooting  grounds  this  year. 

We  saw  as  many  as  14  guns  in  one  field 
last  year,  just  before  sunset.  A  barrage  of 
that  kind  could  mess  up  a  fellers  duck 
pond  but  good. 

Maybeso  enough  pressure  can  be  put  on 
to  obtain  a  split  season  on  doves  for  next 
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year.  There  are  plenty  of  doves  here  now. 
But  not  so  many  in  December. 

Plus  the  fact  that  the  dove  and  duck 
season  is  going  on  at  the  same  time.  Shoot- 
ing areas  for  doves  could  be  a  little  scarcer 
this  season.  Better  get  on  the  good  side 
of  those  farmers.  Most  of  them  will  play 
ball  with  you. 


W.  C.  Goins,  SHREVEPORT  Journal 
.  .  .  Sure  is  a  lot  of  doves  around  here 
right  now.  Saw  some  sitting  on  the  phone 
wires  the  other  day.  Looked  fat  and  plump 
and  ready  for  the  pot.  Can't  hunt  them 
though  'til  December  12.  Bet  a  plugged 
nickel  by  then  they  will  all  be  in  South 
America. 


(Concluded  from  page  20) 
to  and  including  the  area  three  miles  out- 
wards  from    the    coastline. 

Louisiana's  shrimp  production  in  1953 
has  already  exceeded  the  1952  total  by 
1,551,127  pounds,  according  to  a  report 
from  W.  S.  Werlla,  assistant  director.  The 
total  for  1952  reached  35,583,366  pounds 
while  37,134,636  pounds  were  recorded  to 
June  30  of  this  year.  It  is  likely  that  the 
1953  harvest  will  exceed  100,000,000 
pounds. 

A  resolution  asking  that  the  legislature 
be  asked  to  extend  the  quail  season  from 
February  10  to  February  20  was  submitted 
by  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation.  It 
was   accepted    and   its   contents   noted. 

Charles  W.  Bosch,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Federation,  was  requested  to  organ- 
ize such  plans  as  he  or  his  organization 
may  have  in  mind  for  the  operation  of 
the  Pass-a-Loutre  Hunting  Grounds  and  to 
submit  these  plans  to  the  commission  for 
consideration  at  the  next  meeting. 

Warren  M.  Simon,  Commission  attorney, 
advised  that  the  statute  governing  fishing 
without  a  license  makes  it  a  criminal  of- 
fense instead  of  a  civil  offense  and  should 
be  tried  in  district  court. 
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Charley  Bosch 

Executive  Secretary 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 


OF  FISH  AND  MEN 

When  the  figure  on  a  meter  in  Washing- 
ton reached  the  160,000,000  mark  recently, 
the  press,  radio  and  TV  all  commented  on 
it.  The  fact  that  our  population  had 
reached  this  figure  was  notewarthy. 

The  constant  and  rapid  increase  in  our 
population  means  more  and  more  potential 
customers — more  users  of  consumer  goods. 
It  adds  up  to  more  dollars  in  the  till  of  the 
merchant. 

There's  something  stimulating,  too,  about 
the  fact  that  each  year  more  and  more 
males  break  the  monotony  of  everyday 
living  for  a  few  hours  pacing  back  and 
forth  in  the  wating  rooms  of  maturnity 
wards. 

We  would  be  remiss,  though,  if  we 
didn't  give  a  little  serious  consideration  to 
another  side  of  this  population  picture. 

A  growth  in  the  number  of  people  means 
an  increased  strain  on  our  natural  re- 
sources. There  will  tend  to  be  more  empha- 
sis on  exploitation,  less  on  conservation. 
Yet,  it  will  be  more  evital  than  ever  that 
we  use  our  resources  wisely. 

There  will  be  a  growing  strain,  too,  on 
our  human  resource.  The  early  settler 
liked  nothing  better  than  to  see  some  other 
human  stake  out  a  future  home  site  in  the 
neighborhood.  We  are  gregariaus  creatures. 
But,  there  seems  to  be  a  limit  to  our  gre- 
gariousness.  Each  of  us  seems  to  need  his 
own  little  "crowing  area."  Beyond  a  certain 
concentration,  a  neighbor  becomes  a  com- 
petitor for  lebensraum.  Nervous  tension 
seems  to  increase  with  rises  in  population 
density. 

It  is  well  known  that  big  increases  in 
animal  populations  are  often  followed  by 
epidemics  of  one  sort  or  another.  This  is 
a  growing  danger,  too,  where  we  over- 
crowded  our   human    population. 

Actually,  for  some  25  millions  of  us  now, 
our  contacts  with  the  out-of-doors  are  still 
numerous  and  interesting  only  because  we 
indulge  in  America's  leading  form  of  out- 
door recreation — fishing. 

As  the  population  increases,  and  tensions 


mount,  it's  more  important  than  eveer  that 
we  have  places  to  fish,  and  fish  to  catch. 
But  with  ever-rising  pressure,  can  our 
favorite  pastime  be  preserved?  Frankly, 
we're  quite  optimistic  about  the  matter. 
Despite  our  increase  in  population,  we  have 
food  surpluses.  Even  though  the  danger  of 
epidemics  has  risen,  our  normal  life  ex- 
pectancy is  much  higher  than  it  was  a  few 
generations  ago.  Science,  it  seems,  can 
keep  pace  with  the  change  in  population. 
It  can  do  so  in  fishing  as  well  as  in  agri- 
culture or  medicine. 

But  it  can  keep  pace  only  if  we  make 
constant  progress.  We  must  learn  to  keep 
silt  on  the  land,  and  pollution  out  of  our 
waters.  It's  vital,  too,  that  we  constantly 
improve  our  know-how  and  our  fish  man- 
agement procedures.  Good  fishing  doesn't 
just  happen  anymore — it  must  be  created. 

To  bring  about  surpluses  in  food  despite 
population  increases,  it  was  necessary  that 
man  with  a  hoe  bee  replaced  by  the  man 
with  complicated  farm  machinery.  To  in- 
crease our  average  life-expectancy,  the 
colorful  medicine  man  had  to  be  replaced 
by  the  less  colorful  but  more  highly-skilled 
medic.  We  can  have  satisfactory  fishing 
for  the  constantly  growing  number  of 
anglers.  But  we  must  discard  some  of  the 
old  panaceas,  replacing  them  with  more 
fact-finding    professional    standards. 

Fortunately,  it  looks  as  if  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  &  Fisheries  Commission  is  well 
aware  of  this  need  for  change  and  is  fast 
adjusting  their  fish  conservation  programs 
to  meet  modern  needs.  We  can't  seem  to 
slow  down  the  movements  of  the  meter  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  But  we  can 
speed  up  our  fish  management  program. 

The  fish  management  program  is  based 
on  facts.  The  facts  are  gathered  by  the 
D.  J.  fisheries  biologist.  These  biologists 
deserve  high  praise  and  cooperation  from 
all  individuals.  They  get  that  title  after 
five  years  of  study  and  field  work  at  an 
accredited  college  or  university,  then  the 
M.  S.  degree  is  awarded  and  the  title  is 
tagged  on.  These  biologists  work  hard 
for  long  hours  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 


duty  to  do  just  one  thing — improve  fishing 
for  you  and  me.  Not  only  da  they  work 
long  and  hard  under  trying  conditions  but 
they  have  to  constantly  study  to  keep  pace 
with  new  developments,  new  ideas  and 
methods.  The  salary  paid  these  men  is  small 
when  compared  to  the  salary  offered  in 
other  fields  for  a  similar  college  degree. 
Most  of  them  could  leave  the  fisheries  field 
and  make  more  money  and  easier  money. 
But  they  are  a  strange  lot,  not  interested  in 
plenty  money,  but  interested  in  improv- 
ing fishing — you  see  they  are  rabid  fisher- 
men   themselves. 

There  personal  life  is  a  rough  one,  too. 
Often  the  little  lady  has  to  forget  that  cute 
hat — no  funds  available  for  that.  The 
biologist  has  a  large  area  to  cover,  and 
must  leave  the  Mrs.  at  home.  Absence  does 
not  make  the  heart  grow  fonder.  And  so 
often  the  Mrs.  is  unhappy  too  as  the  house 
is  usually  cluttered  with  maps,  charts,  re- 
poras,  smelly  fish  scales,  and  other  para- 
phernalia. Then  too  the  garage  and  yard 
is  a  maze  of  equipment  that  makes  wash- 
ing and  clothes-hanging  difficult,  to  say 
the  least.  And  when  his  wife  is  expecting 
another  additional  fisherman  or  fisherette 
to  the  family — papa  was  three  hundred 
miles  away  in  cold  water  up  to  his  waist, 
doing  a  good  job  for  us  but  of  course 
thinking  about  her  welfore.  Thank  good- 
ness the  neighbor  rushed  her  to  the  hospital 
when  the  time  arrived  as  the  proud  papa 
was  still  up  the  creek. 

The  only  other  real  satisfaction  the 
D.  J.  fisheries  biologists  gets  other  than 
knowing  that  he  is  improving-  your  fishing, 
is  that  he  can  build  a  good  reputation. 
And  he  builds  that  reputation  by  being  the 
true  scientist  that  he  is — his  work  will 
stand  up  to  the  most  careful  scrutiny  of 
other  trained  biologists.  His  product  of 
more  fish  for  you  is  the  goal  of  the  fish 
management  program,  and  with  your  assist- 
ance the  goal  will  be  attained.  There's  an 
added  incentive  for  fisheries  management 
now.  Today,  with  our  growing  mental 
strains,  good  fish  conseravtion  is  also  good 
"human"    conservation! 
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JUNIOR  FISHING  RODEO  ATTRACTS  300  ENTRANTS 


This   Year's   Rodeo 
A  Success 

The  Annual  Junior  Fishing-  Rodeo  held 
at  Baton  Rouge's  University  Lake  on  Au- 
gust 29th  was  the  most  successful  in  the 
series  ever  held.  The  event  was  sponsored 
by  the  Baton  Rouge  Sportsmen's  League 
and  the  Zachary  Taylor  V.F.W.  Post  No. 
3787.  Nathan  Anderson  served  as  chairman 
for  the  V.F.W.  Post  and  Thomas  J.  Lang 
was  chairman  for  the  Sportsmen's  League. 

The  contest  was  open  to  boys  and  girls 
under  sixteen  years  of  age.  There  were 
four  grand  prizes,  each  consisting  of  a  bi- 
cycle awarded  to  the  boy  and  girl  under 
ten  years  of  age  catching-  the  largest  fish 
by  weight,  and  to  the  boy  and  girl  over 
ten  through  fifteen  years  of  age  catching 
the  heaviest  fish.  Other  valuable  prizes 
were  awarded.  All  prizes  were  donated  by 
local  merchants  who  deserve  much  praise 
for  their  generosity. 

Over  300  children  participated  in  the 
contest  with  over  100  adults  mostly  moth- 
ers and  dads  on  hand  at  the  event  to  in- 
sure the  safety  of  the  children  and  to  en- 
courage the  youngsters  with  sound  advice. 
About  135  children  registered  fish  and  150 
fish  were  weighed  in  the  contest.  The 
youngsters  had  a  lot  of  fun  watching  the 
cork  on  their  line  and  dunking  the  lowly 
worm,  but  the  size  fish  caught  was  small. 
No  fish  were  caught  by  the  youngsters  us- 
ing bait  or  fly  casting  equipment  which  in 
part  explains  why  the  fish  weighed  in  as 
follows: 

2  ounces  or  less 74   fish   registered 

2 — 4   ounces 36  fish  registered 

4 — 6   ounces 12  fish  registered 

6 — 8   ounces 12  fish  registered 

8 — 10   ounces 8  fish  registered 

10 — 12   ounces 5  fish  registered 

12 — 15   ounces 3  fish  registered 

The  fish  caught  were  mostly  catfish  and 
stunted  bream.  To  the  winners  of  the 
prizes  the  rodeo  was  a  real  success.  But  to 
the  curly  topped  or  crew  cut  entrant,  and 
to  the  freckled  face  or  pigtailed  participant 
that  waited  in  vain  for  the  "big  one"  to 
nibble,  the  rodeo  would  have  been  far  bet- 
ter if  the  main  character  in  the  story — the 
fish,  would  have  been  more  cooperative. 


To  all  groups  that  Sponsored 

the  Children's  Fishing  Rodeo 

this  year  —  we  thank  you 

for  your  job  well  done. 


Next  Year's  Rodeo 

Can   Be  Even 

Better! 

Within  ten  days  after  the  Junior  Fish- 
ing Rodeo  was  held,  another  event  took 
place  on  the  same  University  Lake.  This 
event  was  not  given  any  publicity,  in  fact 
few  persons  know  it  took  place.  This  event 
was  a  success  too  and  we  feel  it  will  aid 
to  make  next  years  Children's  Fishing 
Rodeo  a  better  one  as  now  the  main 
character — the  desirable  fish  should  be 
more  abundant  and  will  be  present  in  the 
lake  to  cooperate  with  the  youngsters.  This 
event  that  will  help  improve  fishing  in  the 
lake  for  all,  was  the  removing  of  the 
rough  fish  from  the  lake  by  a  licensed 
commercial    fisherman    with    legal    nets. 

Most  of  the  fish  removed  were  buffalo 
with  some  carp  and  garfish  in  the  catch. 
About  640  pounds  of  soft  shell  turtles,  367 
pounds  of  loggerheads,  and  a  few  pounds 
of  catfifish  were  removed.  One  buffalo 
weighed  in  at  53  pounds,  with  many  aver- 
aging 30  pounds.  One  turtle  tipped  the 
scale  at  55  pounds.  The  weight  of  carp  and 
buffalo  was  as  listed  below: 

Sept.  7-  8  1,429  lbs. 

Sept.  9-10  2,512  lbs. 

Sept.  11-12  3,514  lbs. 

Sept.  13-14  4,441  lbs. 

Sept.  15-16  3,995  lbs. 

Sept.  17-18  2,551  lbs. 

Sept.  19-20  3,871  lbs. 

Total  22,313   lbs. 

With  22,313  pounds  of  rough  fish  re- 
moved there  is  that  much  more  room  for 
desirable  game  fish.  We  trust  that  before 
the  rodeo  next  year  the  League  and  Post 
will  work  with  the  City-Parish  Council,  La. 
State  University,  and  the  fisheries  biologist 
to  get  more  facts  about  the  lake  and  do 
some  fisheries  management.  We  believe  all 
parties  will  accept  the  challenge — and 
do  their  part  to  improve  the  fishing.  We 
know  it  will  make  many  people  happy. 
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fessor  whose  first  love  is  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. His  second  must  be  writing,  for  he 
does  it  well.  He  writes  convincingly  and 
entertainingly.  If  you  can  read  through 
these  stories  without  many  a  good  chuckle, 
you'd  better  check  with  your  medic.  Verv 
good.  — C.H.G. 


TOMMY  TROUT,  BILLY  BASS.  CHARLEY  COT- 
TOXTilL  MAC  MALLARD.  AL  ALLIGATOR, 
WILLIE  WHITETAIL.  HSKDDY  FOX  SQUIRREL, 
Bill:  WHITE,  I'.IIBIIV  IJLUKCILI.  AND  HWOl 
WOODCOCK,  bv  R.  W.  Eschmeyer.  Fisherman  Press 
Oxford  Ohio.  Fifty  tents  each  in  the  paper  bound 
issued-  $1  00  each  for  the  deluxe  cloth  bound. 

"MAC  MALLARD  is  the  tenth  and  latest 
of  this  TRUE-TO-LIFE  series.  Written  by 
the  well-known  Dr.  Eschmeyer,  executive 
vice-president  of  the  Sport  Fishing  Insti- 
tute, they  are  designed  to  entertain  and 
educate  our  younger  generation  to  the 
habits  and  life  histories  of  some  of  our 
better  known  fish  and  game  species.  It 
would  be  an  understatement  to  say  that 
they  are  succeeding.  Each  of  these  books 
is  checked  by  an  authority  on  that  parti- 
cular species  for  complete  accuracy  prior 
to  publication.  Eschmeyer  weaves  into  each 
volume  the  basic  management  fundamen- 
tals and  yet  keeps  them  simple  and  read- 
able. There  is  no  "bambi-deer"  hogwash 
here. 

These  books  are  little  in  size  only  5"  x 
63i",  averaging  about  50  pages  each. 

—C.H.G. 

SPORTSMAX'S  DIGEST  OF  FISHING  &  SPORTS- 
MAX'S  DIGEST  OF  HUNTING,  both  by  Hal  Sharp. 
Published  bv  Sterling  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  4"  x  6",  about  230  pages  each.  Price:  $1.50 
each. 

Using  at  least  one  drawing  to  each  page, 
and  a  minimum  of  copy,  Sharp  has  em- 
ployed the  "comic"  book  style  to  get  across 
simply  and  effectively  many  tips  on  fishing 
and  hunting.  The  hunting  how-to-dos  range 
from  how  to  treat  a  poisoned  dog  to  how 
to  pattern  your  shotgun.  It  gives  recipes 
for  cooking  game,  tells  how  to  clean  your 
guns,  and  gives  many  interesting  facts 
about  game  habits  in  general.  SPORTS- 
MAN'S DIGEST  OF  FISHING  reveals 
graphically  Sharp's  ideas  on  how  to  out- 
wit the  finny  tribe.  Both  of  these  volumes 
are  excellently  illustrated  and  contain  a 
wealth  of  information. 

—C.H.G. 

DUCK  HUNTING,  by  John  G.  MacKenty.  Published 
by  A.    S.   Barnes  and   Company.  New  York.    6"  x  9", 
206  pases.  56  black  and  white  photographs.  Published 
24,  1953.  Price:   $4.00. 

Chapters  include  Why  Do  We  Go  Duck 
Hunting;  The  Blind;  The  Boat;  The  Gun; 
The  Clothe:  ;  Descriptions  of  the  More 
Usual  Ducks  and  Some  of  their  Habits; 
and  Cleaning,  Cooking,  and  Eating.  Al- 
though the  avid  duck  hunter  may  want  to 
add  this  volume  to  his  library,  it  is  obvious 
Unit  the  book  was  not  written  with  Loui- 


siana duck  hunting  conditions  in  mind. 
Many  of  the  techniques  and  methods  de- 
scribed, however,  apply  to  waterfowl  hunt- 
ing   anywhere.    Fair.  — C.H.G. 

GUN  TRADER'S  GUIDE,  by  Paul  Wahl.  Published 
by  Greenberg:  Publisher.  New  York.  bVn"  X  8",  225 
pages,    1953.    Price:    $3.95. 

This  book  lists  about  1400  modern  fire- 
arms, together  with  their  descriptions.  De- 
scriptions are  limited  to  major  specifica- 
tions and  other  pertinent  facts  which  might 
be  of  value  to  the  man  bent  on  acquiring 
a  gun.  Most  of  the  American  rifles,  pistols, 
and  shotguns  manufactured  after  1900  are 
included,  and  many  foreign  ones  as  well. 
For  each  gun  listed  Wahl  gives  a  price 
based  on  average  1952  market  values  for 
that  particular  gun  in  "Excellent"  used 
condition  according  to  the  standards  of 
the  National  Rifle  Assocaition.  These  are 
the  standards  generally  used  by  gun  trad- 
ers in  describing  second-hand  guns.  "Per- 
fect" denotes  new  condition  in  every 
respect,  while  "Excellent"  is  characterized 
as:  new  condition,  used  but  little,  no  no- 
ticeable marring  of  wood  or  metal,  bluing 
perfect  (except  at  muzzle  or  sharp  edges). 
The  Appendix  contains  a  very  useful  ref- 
erence listing  of  books  on  modern  arms 
and  of  periodicals  of  interest  to  the  gun 
trader.   Very  good.  — C.H.G. 

OUTDOOR  LIFE'S  FISHERMAN'S  ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA, published  by  Grosset  &  Dunlap.  New  York 
10.  N.  Y.,  6"  x  8Vo",  252  pages,  numerous  drawings 
and  black  and  white  photographs.  July,  1953.  Price: 

The  staff  and  some  of  the  writers  for 
Outdoor  Life  magazine  have  combined 
their  talents  to  produce  a  very  informative 
book  on  fishing.  The  19  authorities  who 
contributed  at  least  one  chapter  each  to 
this  volume  pretty  well  cover  the  field  of 
angling,  from  trout  and  muskie  to  bass 
and  panfish.  They  tell  about  tackle,  bait, 
and  lures,  and  the  back  of  the  book  carries 
an  illustrated  guide  to  72  species  of  sport 
fish.    Good.  —C.H.G. 

MY  HEALTH  IS  BETTER  IN  NOVEMBER,  by 
Havilah  Babcock.  Originally  published  bv  the  Uni- 
versity nf  South  Carolina  Press  in  1947,  now  re- 
published bv  Greenberg:  Publisher,  New  York.  6" 
x   9".     294   pages.     Price:    $3.50. 

This  is  a  collection  of  35  of  Havilah  Bab- 
cock's  stories  of  hunting  and  fishing,  se- 
lected from  among  the  more  than  150 
which  have  appeared  under  his  byline  in 
the  country's  leading  outdoor  magazines. 
Babcock  is  a  Univ.   of  S.   C.   English  pro- 


State  Waterfowl  Conditions  Vary 

On  September  1  the  Fish  and  Game  Di- 
vision o  fthe  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  began  a  bi-weekly  inven- 
tory of  waterfowl  and  waterfowl  conditions 
throughout  the  state.  This  consists  of  aerial 
checks  of  all  major  waterfowl  areas  and 
will  continue  throughout  the  winter  until 
the  ducks  and  geese  migrate  northward 
again. 

As  of  September  22  the  early  arrivals  in- 
cluded pintails,  green-winged  teal,  blue- 
winged  teal,  shovellers,  and  white-fronted 
geese.  On  this  same  date  water  conditions 
over  the  state  were  as  follows: 

Southwest  Louisiana:  Not  too  good. 
Marsh  areas  are  going  dry  between  Ver- 
milion Bay  and  White  Lake — also  between 
White  Lake  and  Intracoastal  Canal.  Rice 
crop,  which  will  feed  90%  of  the  mallards 
and  pintail  in  this  section,  is  now  being 
harvested,  and  there  should  be  ample  grain 
available  once  these  fields  are  flooded.  Marsh 
areas  between  Grand  Lake  and  Sabine  Lake 
contain  fair  supply   of  water   at  this  time. 

Southeast  Louisiana:  Similar  to  last  year 
at  this  time.  Lake  Borgne  and  marsh  areas 
west  of  Yellow  Cotton  Bay  look  good  and 
should  again  attract  major  waterfowl  con- 
centrations. Much  flat  areas  along  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Delta  Refuge  have 
produced  a  good  crop  of  Delta  Duck  Potato 
and  are  already  being  used  by  pintails  and 
mottled  ducks. 

Central  Louisiana :  Looks  good.  Catahoula 
Lake  is  producing  an  excellent  crop  of 
chufa,  millet,  etc.  on  the  mud  flats  exposed 
y  the  natural  late  summer  drawdown.  Good 
hunting  should  prevail  for  the  hunters  using 
the  some  400  odd  duck  blinds  here,  and  also 
for  those  hunting  in  nearby  lakes  that  de- 
pend on  the  Catahoula  Lake  waterfowl  con- 
centration for  shooting. 

Northeast  Louisiana:  Better  than  usual 
in  spite  of  the  drainage  programs.  Lakes, 
swamps,  and  sloughs  contain  more  water 
than  they  have  since  1950.  Good  stands  of 
duckweed,  coontail  and  other  aquatics  are 
to  be  found  in  Wham  Brake  and  the  other 
shallow  water  areas.  The  Mississippi  River 
mud  flats  are  again  producing  excellent 
stands  of  wild  millet  and  Cyperus.  With 
the  late  hunting  season  the  timber  hunter 
should  get  good  shooting  here  and  down 
south  in  th  eAtchafalaya  River  bottoms. 

Northwest  Louisiana:  Normal.  Plenty  of 
water  here,  but  not  the  kind  ducks  prefer. 
Mallards  and  other  puddle  ducks  like  shal- 
low water — two  feet  or  less.  This  is  mighty 
scarce  around  Bistineau,  Black,  Saline  and 
the  other  impoundments  in  this  area  which 
average  eight   or  nine  feet  in   depth. 
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Interesting  visitors  over  the  past  month  in- 
cluded three  visitors  from  Switzerland — M.  Stein, 
a  gymnasium  teacher  (junior  college,  as  near  as 
I  could  gather),  Fred  Scheidegger,  newspaper- 
man, and  S.  Pictet,  a  student.  They  were  especially 
interested  in  taking  back  to  their  country  material 
about  Louisiana  and  left  here  well  fortified  with 
pictures  and  readin'  material. 

Ye  ole  editor  is  on  the  lookout  for  copies  of 
two  out-of-print  publications  of  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Conservation.  One  is  Bulletin  No. 
23,  "Fishes  and  Fishing  in  Louisiana"  (1933), 
and  the  other  is  "Fur  Animals  of  Louisiana,"  by 
Stanley  Arthur  (1928) .  If  you  know  of  the  where- 
abouts of  a  copy  of  these  that  can  be  begged, 

bought  or  stolen,  how  about  dropping  me  a  line. 

*  *   *  * 

We  have  already  received  the  first  firearm 
accident  report  under  the  information  gathering 
program  announced  in  the  September  issue.  This 
one  came  from  Ranger  Captain  Leonard  New, 
Kentwood.  A  13-year  old  boy  let  a  .410  gauge 
shotgun  slide  off  the  front  steps.  It  went  off 
when  the  hammer  struck  one  of  the  steps  and 
the  entire  load  of  #6  shot  went  through  the 
boy's  arm.  That  happened  three  weeks  ago  and 
he's  still  in  the  hospital. 

*  *   *   * 

California  just  passed  a  law  which  we  think 
is  a  little  drastic,  but  which  shows  the  trend  in 
other  states.  It  revokes  permanently  the  hunting 
license  of  any  person  who  wounds  or  kills  another 
while  hunting,  and  revokes  for  five  years  the 
license  of  anyone  convicted  of  wounding  or  killing 
a  domestic  animal. 

Hey,  fellows,  the  squirrel  season  doesn't  open 
until  the  20th  of  this  month,  honest.  If  you  don't 
believe  it  just  ask  the  several  dozen  jump-the- 
gunners  who  have  paid  from  $25  to  $100  each 
for  their  activities  of  the  past  few  weeks. 

Teachers  in  Louisiana  should  be  interested  in 
the  15-page  bibliography  of  "Free  and  Inex- 
pensive Materials  for  Conservation  Education", 
which  is  available  from  the  National  Association 
of  Biology  Teachers.  Cost  is  ten  cents  (20%  off 
in  orders  of  100  or  more),  and  the  address  is: 


Dr.   Richard  L.   Weaver, 
Arbor,  Michigan. 


P.   O.   Box   2073,   Ann 


Wonder  how  many  entrants  there  would  be 
if  only  trophies  were  given  as  prizes  at  the  Grand 
Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo? 

We  noticed  that  four  sailfish  were  landed  in 
a  1952  Texas  rodeo.  Although  this  was  consider- 
ably further  down  in  latitude  (in  the  vicinity 
of  Brownsville),  we  still  wonder  what  a  good 
sailfish   rig   would   turn   up   out  about  the   100- 

fathom  line  off  of  Grand  Isle  or  Cameron. 
*  *   *   * 

Representing  the  Commission  at  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Game  and  Fish  Commis- 
sioners' annual  meeting  in  Milwaukee  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  was  George  Moore,  Chief  of  the 
Fish  and  Game  Division.  Also  attending  the 
conference  of  the  American  Fisheries  Society, 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  above  meeting,  were 
biologists  Harry  Schafer,  Don  Geagan,  and  Percy 
Viosca. 

Louisiana  will  be  well  represented  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Southeastern  Game  Conference  in 
Chattanooga  October  11-14.  Commission  biologist 
Raymond  Moody,  of  the  Pittman-Robertson  sec- 
tion, will  give  a  paper  on  deer.  The  editor  of  the 
Conservationist  will  be  forum  leader  for  the  de- 
partmental magazine  discussion;  and  Leslie  L. 
Glasgow,  game  management  prof  at  L.S.U.,  will 
give  a  paper  on  woodcock. 

It  is  at  this  conference  each  year  that  personnel 
working  with  fish  and  game  throughout  the 
eleven  southeastern  states  get  together  to  re- 
port on  work  accomplished  during  that  past  year. 
The  exchange  of  ideas  that  results  means  much 
to  the  progressive  wildlife  management  in  our 
southeast. 

Take  careful  note  of  the  card  which  is  in- 
serted in  this  issue.  You  must  fill  it  out  and 
return  to  us  by  December  15;  otherwise  your 
name  will  be  dropped  from  our  mailing  list. 
Please  send  in  only  one  card  for  each  house- 
hold. As  is  now  the  case,  one  family  often  gets 
two  or  three  copies,  and  there  are  many  in- 
stances where  the  same  person  is  getting  more 
than  one  copy. 

*    *    *    * 

Remember  the  Rice  Festival  at  Crowley  along 
about  the  20th  of  this  month.  Duck  callers  galore 
will  be  there  in  full  voice — from  all  over  the 
country.  I  understand  that  the  Louisiana  duck 
calling  championship  will  be  held  one  night  and 
the  International  Duck  Calling  Contest  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Fred  Parnell,  of  Baton  Rouge,  took 
home  the  $1000  first  prize  last  year.  — C.H.G. 
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A  shrimp  boat  heads  into  the  squall  off  Grand  Isle. 
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